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EARLY SPRING SUITS. 





Fig. 1.—Croru anp Vetvet Dress.—Cut Pattern, No. 3564: Poro- Fig. 2.—Woot Dress. Fig. 3.—Dress or Cashmere AND Perstan-riaureD Woot. 
ag «§ Yowwme + —— : wr + . : ~ ; * ‘ 
Nals#, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cenrs.—[For description see Supplement.) For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
5 ‘ ‘+ te anst » black wrappins , ‘ “vel silk will be used 
PARIS FASHI : the mixture of two different stuffs, it tends more and more to | spring the black wrapping of wool and even of silk wi 
RIS SHIONS usurp the function of the dress, which it covers out of sight and | with very simple toilettes, and will be little worn, save by staid 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonDeENt. | totally conceals, This usurpation will be punished; this ambition | ladies who are disinclined to novelties and are not anxious to con- 


will be confounded ; the day will come when the wrap will be 

ASHION is undergoing a constantly increasing transformation..| nothing but an envelope, destined as a protection from the cold, 
The cloak, mantle, pelisse, visite, or by whatever name it may | to be left in the antechamber instead of being brought into the 

be called—in short, the wrapping—is in the process of becoming | drawing-room. But this day of inevitable fall has not yet arrived ; 
the principal part of the toilette. Through poufs, draperies, and | and at present we are witnessing its rise. In the approaching 


form in every point to the latest mode. The newest fashion, as 
composed and imposed by Worth, will be represented by colored 
confections, and mixed wrappings made of two stuffs—one plain 
and dark-colored, and the other figured, with a ground of the same 
tint as the plain fabric. A demi-pelisse made by Worth is of moss- 
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colored faille, brocaded with bouquets in soft faded 
colors. This demi-pelisse comes half-way down 
the skirt. The narrow fronts are open, and hang 
loosely over a plastron composed of very narrow 
puffs, simulating a corsage front, which comes 
below the waist, and is terminated by a broad 
tull puff. The skirt of this pelisse is draped in 
paniers, that are drawn backward, and is slashed 
behind, so as to show the trimming of the dress. 
The sleeve, with a large armhole and high epau- 
let, is half-long, and finished on the bottom with 
a revers, The garment is trimmed with fringe, 
interspersed with chenille pendants. The plas- 
tron is made of plain moss-colored faille, dotted 
with very small tufts of silk, repeating all the 
colors of the brocaded bouquets, 

Let us say here, by way of parenthesis, that 
these smal] tufts scattered over stuffs are much 
in vogue. They are made in all colors, and some- 
times of chenille; in this case they are in small 
frizzes, having almost the importance of a tiny 
tassel; they are also made of jet, colored beads, 
and on light satin of small white beads, and are 
used on tulle for ball dresses. 

Here is a pretty wrapping in visite shape, made 
of light silk. In front are two pointed tabs, very 
long, covering the dress, and reaching to eight 
inches from the bottom, These fronts, which are 
connected with the side forms of the garment, 
meet behind at the waist line under a tight-fitting 
back, of which the half-large sleeve forms a part. 
The middle seam of the back is sloped toward the 
bottom so as to form a sharp shawl point; with 
the two points of the fronts three points are thus 
formed, which are trimmed with closely gather- 
ed lace, that on the fronts being set on in shell 
fashion. 

Small wraps will also be made for the coming 
season. One of the prettiest is the Récamier 
mantelet, half-low in the neck, and reaching only 
to the waist line behind ; this will be made large- 
ly of soft silk with Indian designs, in which rouille 
is the prevailing tint, and will be trimmed with 
light tufted fringe, composed of the different col- 
ors that are found in the designs. The fronts 
will be trimmed with passementerie ornaments to 
match the fringe. 

Every variety of redingote will be worn in the 
spring: with and without a skirt set on, with 
close and loose sleeves, with a skirt set on of the 
same stuff as the rest of the garment, or made 
of velvet, in which case the sleeve cuffs and pock- 
et flaps will also be of velvet; close-fitting to the 
waist, or else fitted only in the back, with a belt 
composed of two broad ribbons tied in front, or 
held by a buckle; closed from the throat to the 
bottom, or closed only at the throat, and falling 
open so as to show an inner belt and buckle. 
Redingotes intended for cool spring days will be 
of dark-colored wool—never of black, unless for 
mourning; and for warmer weather of lighter 
woollen, such as vigogne, woollen reps, or woollen 
damask ; when the wool is very fine and thin, it 
is lined with bright-colored silk, plain, striped, or 
plaid. 

Another kind of redingote has small basques, 
short behind. The fronts are cut away and fall 
in the form of long panels, covering the sides of 
the dress, being held together by passementerie 
brandebourgs on the corsage. A velvet vest of 
the same color as the foundation of the stuff of 
which the redingote is made is frequently set in- 
side the fronts; this stuff is often of wool, with 
brocaded or damask designs of the same shade, 
or of several dull tints blended together so as to 
be almost undistinguishable. The sleeves are 
bouffant at the armhole, loosely gathered at the 
bottom, and open on the elbow seam, this open- 
ing being trimmed with brandebourgs to match 
those of the fronts. 

Small short capes with high shoulders will also 
be composed entirely of marabouts made of che- 
nille extremely supple and light in appearance ; 
this charming novelty is executed for young girls 
in all colors known and to be known. 

Another pretty wrapping for young girls will 
be the little lapis blue cashmere jacket. This 
jacket, which is completely adjusted, with a round 
basque behind, and very open in front, will be 
completed by a vest of light sural arranged in 
very fine flat perpendicular pleats. Three large 
passementerie rouleaux border the edge of this 
jacket, which is closed at the throat with a blue 
steel clasp. The sleeves, which are almost tight, 
and close at the wrist, are trimmed with similar 
rouleaux. 

To all these we prefer for young girls a demi- 
pelerine made of wool like their dress ; this pele- 
rine is formed entirely of broad flat pleats sewed 
on a separate piece, which is covered by a turned- 
down collar, so that the top of the pleats is not 
visible. This is very Parisian, and well suited to 
a young girl. A passementerie tab is set on each 
shoulder to hold the pleats in place. The pele- 
rine reaches half-way down the waist behind, and 
is cut away in front so as to leave the waist free; 
this, indeed, will be the characteristic style of the 
spring and summer wrappings. 

For dresses and polonaises the tendency toward 
the antique drapery seems to be on the increase ; 
this fashion, if it become general, will be well 
suited to the soft light stuffs of summer. We 
already see in light woollens polonaises whose 
corsages are, or seem to be, draped; that is, the 
right front is gathered on the shoulder seam, cross- 
ed over the left front, and fastened on the hip, 
being left a little loose in appearance rather than 
reality. 

The dresses for girls from twelve to fifteen par- 
ticipate in this fashion, which seems invented for 
their undeveloped and often ungraceful figures. 
The following is a type of these toilettes. Short 
dress of blue-gray mousseline de laine of a medi- 
um shade. The front of the skirt is pleated per- 

ndicularly from the waist to the knees, where 
t stops and forms a loose pleating, below which 


it is pleated again to the bottom, the pleats here 
being loose, is, not fastened at the lower 
’ edge. Polonaise very much cut away in front, 





and draped slightly behind, made of blue-gray 
Sicilienne of a darker shade ; this is adjusted be- 
hind, and cut on the shoulders in a point, which 
falls over sleeves of the same fabric as the skirt, 
puffed in bracelets from the top to the bottom. 
The front of the corsage is formed by a puffed 
plastron of mousseline de laine like the skirt and 
sleeves ; this is bouffant, and fills up the space be- 
tween the polonaise fronts. A belt with buckles 
is worn under the polonaise. This dress is very 
simple, but is charming for girls of this age, and 
in exquisite taste, far different from the masses 
of incongruous colors, heavy draperies, panels, 
cords, and tassels that are too often seen. 

For spring many elegant ladies utilize their 
beautiful India shawls by draping them ingen- 
iously. A few agrafes of old chased silver are 
used here and there to fasten the shawl at the 
waist, the neck, and shoulders. The grace with 
which this garment is arranged is unhappily like 
all graces—it can not be taught like mathematics. 

Emmevine Raywonp. 
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“It is the best publication for the price in 
this or any other country.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILiustratep WEEKLY. 


The issue of this beautiful periodical for Feb- 
ruary 12 may well be called a Valentine Number. 
The charming saint of February is remembered in 

“JIM’S VALENTINE,” 
a most interesting story by Siwney Dayre; in 
“ The Prettiest Girl,” a poem by Mary D. Brine ; 
and in“ Little Miss Blue Eyes,” a graceful draw- 
ing by Jessre SHEPHERD. 

Mrs. Heten 8. Conant contributes “A Chat 
about Volcanoes,” and A. W. Roserts instructs the 
boys “ How to Make a Set of Chess-Men out of 
Spools.” 

Among the illustrations special attention may 
be called to a reproduction of M. Butann’s remark- 
able painting of Child Life in France, entitled 


“NOT EVEN A PENNY.” 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harvrr’s Younc Peorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





MASCULINE WOMEN. 


A FAMOUS divine lately deplored the 
enlarging opportunities of education 
offered to women as tending to make them 
masculine. The finest charm of woman, he 
thought, would have departed with her abil- 
ity to “dispense with the protecting and 
sustaining care of man.” This statement 
seems to mean, if it mean anything, that the 
woman who can earn her own livelihood is 
less womanly than ber sister who can not. 

Those distinctively masculine qualities 
which enable man to exercise his “ protect- 
ing and sustaining care” over woman, and 
which, by inference, are undesirable for 
her, are courage, energy, ambition, perse- 
verance, industry, probity, and that capaci- 
ty to adapt means to ends which results 
from good business training. But what one 
of these attributes is woman more charm- 
ing without? Is courage an unfeminine 
possession? In a crowded mountain hotel, 
last summer, we knew a young lady to sit 
up all night, faint with terror because she 
had seen a house spider run across her bed, 
and dared not search for the intruder. An- 
other very pretty girl refused to take a sin- 
gle walk, while the forests were in their 
fullest splendor, because vague rumors of 
a small garter-snake having been seen a 
mile or two away peopled the wood with 
monsters. In all casualties by land or sea 
more women perish proportionately than 
men, not so much by reason of their phys- 
ical weakness as of their cowardice and 
lack of self-control. But was Grace Dar- 
LING ever called unfeminine, or CATHERINE 
DovuG.as, or Lucy Hutcuinson? Is Elfri- 
da of the blue eyes ever more charmivg or 
maidenly modest than when, by her brave 
self-possession, she saves her lover from an 
awful death? If our girls are to skate, 
swim, row, ride, travel, as boys do, they must 
learn to face danger as boys do, and fortu- 
nately the practice teaches them. 

Nor are the masculine qualities which 
command business success to be deprecated 
in daughters more than in sons. The girls 
who, every year, without training and with- 
out experience, are suddenly called on to 
earn their own bread; the widows left des- 
titute, or too ignorant of affairs to secure or 
administer wisely the residue of property 
fairly theirs, and incapable of earning more; 
the uninteresting elderly women. without 
kindred to bestow the reluctant hospitality 





due the “poor relation,” without the gift 
of making friends, or the skill to make a for- 
tune—it is the voice of these which pro- 
nounces the cultivation of those masculiue 
qualities whose precipitate, so to speak, is a 
clear common-sense and aptitude for busi- 
ness, to be the most obvious “right” for 
which women should plead. 

The history of two families in an outly- 
ing suburb might point the moral and adorn 
the tale. In the first, within the brief 
space of two years, the mother and three 
daughters were widowed. All of them were 
believed to be left in comfortable circum- 
stances, and they had the habits of the rich. 
But they were credulous, unworldly crea- 
tures, of the ideal feminine type which de- 
pends on the “protecting and sustaining 
care of man.” When their affairs were set- 
tled, not a dollar remained to them. For 
months these delicately bred and sensitive 
women suffered pinching poverty while seek- 
ing employment. When found, it proved a 
drudgery, exacting and ill paid, because 
they possessed neither capacity nor skill to 
command high wages. And they work, day 
after day, in a dull submission, hopeless of 
anything better, because incapable of any- 
thing better, for the mere material needs 
of life. 

The other household consists of two young 
women, with their widowed brother and his 
son. They have never been rich, but, as 
their only fortune, their parents gave them 
an education fitted to develop whatever 
powers they might possess, The brother is 
a hard-working journalist. One of the sis- 
ters is a successful teacher. The other in- 
structs in embroidery, decorative painting, 
and—fine cookery. Both are devoted art 
students, hoping one day to excel in paint- 
ing, and patiently biding their time. The 
three together have bought a charming 
house, not costly, but beautiful as only wo- 
manly ingenuity and artistic skill can make 
it, and radiant with the light of home. The 
girls have thought it fair to pay from their 
earnings rather wore than the man, the ex- 
pensive education of their nephew making 
a heavy demand on his father’s slender 
purse, They manage the house, keep the ac- 
counts, do the marketing, make their own 
dresses (which are extremely pretty), buy 
every article required by the whole family, 
and twice travel eight miles daily to and 
from their work. With these occupations, 
they find time to exercise a constant hospi- 
tality as simple as it is gracious. No wo- 
men could be more attractive than these 
lovely, refined, intelligent, and cultivated 
sisters. Yet the masculine qualities which 
commard success have been developed to 
the utmost in them, and they have never 
since their childhood depended for a single 
need or comfort on the protecting and sus- 
taining care of man. If they marry, they 
will make such noble, self-respecting wives 
and mothers as poets dream of. If they do 





not, their lives, happy, rich, and fruitful, are | 


in their own hands. 

It is an old plea this, that our girls should 
be made independent, many-sided, and suf- 
ficient to themselves. But every year there 
is a harder necessity behind it. And those 
parents are most loving and most just who 
seek less to protect their darling daughters 
from adversity than to arm them against 
adversity when it befalls. 





“A PERILOUS SECRET.” 


HE publication in this number of Harrer’s 
Bazar of the opening chapters of a new se- 
rial story, under this striking title, by the distin- 
guished author, Charles Reade, is a marked liter- 
ary event, the importance of which is enhanced 
by the fact that, with the uncertain health of the 
veteran novelist, one of the few remaining briil- 
iant contemporaries of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, his writings have been rare of late, 
and may soon altogether cease, Indeed, he says 
himself, in a recent letter to the publishers, “ This 
is the first serial story of any length I have written 
this five years, and may be my last.” The new 
story is characterized by all the dramatic inten- 
sity and strong originality which mark Mr. 
Reade’s best works, and the readers of the first 
installment will find therein good earnest of the 
fulfillment of his promise, in another letter, “I 
will, D. V., write you as good a story as I ever 
wrote.” 





ULTRA FAST AND FASHION- 
ABLE WOMEN. 


HE world is full of anecdotes of the ultra fast 
and fashionable women of the past, and of 
other countries than our own. But it is a cer- 
tain thing that American women, when they as- 
sume to be fast and fashionable, contrive to be 
more undignified and more reprehensible than 
those of any other country. 

We will not refer to those who know no bet- 
ter; we will not quote again poor Daisy Miller, 
for she has been worn threadbare; and we are 
now such a travelled nation that we can not be 
said to sin ignorantly in this way. We will there- 
fore only speak here of those fast and fashionable 
women who by their assumption of their rather 
undignified rdle are injuring society, and are the 





worst enemies of the shrinking young débutante 
who wishes to enjoy the dancing and the other 
innocent joys of society, its legitimate amuse- 
ment, and yet to “keep her presence fresh and 
new, like a robe pontifical.” We must, alas! 
confess that there are predatory Arabs in our so- 
ciety, without family or money, who must have 
“chic” dresses, lovely slippers, and silk stock- 
ings; London habits, thorough-bred horses, en- 
chanting evening dresses, and an armful of 
bouquets ; who must ride to hounds in a red jack- 
et if necessary; must go to the opera very dé- 
colleté ; who at Newport and at country houses 
must enjoy the lawn tennis, the polo, the meet, 
the drive, the lawn parties, and the journeys to 
and from Paris; the admiration of the men of all 
nations, from the adventurer up to the Prince of 
Wales, no matter how many husbands are be- 
trayed into dishonesty and falsity of accounts, 
nor how many poor children are neglected or 
crushed, An Arab of this kind craves notoriety. 
No matter how gained, this is indispensable. She 
must imitate indifferently well the entourage of the 
daughter of a great house, where the rich, pretty, 
attractive, quiet girl, born to fashion, prestige, 
and luxury, assumes the conduct and enjoyment 
of all these as a flower assumes its perfume and 
color, all unknown to itself. This peripatetic, 
unknown, unfamiliar gypsy, who assumes her 
belledom by what is familiarly known as cheek, 
has a very exciting game before her. She is 
playing for high stakes, with nothing to lose. A 
woman who is not fastidious has in our careless 
society great advantages as a belle. She rejects 
nothing of that somewhat promiscuous garish 
emblazonment which accompanies celebrity. 

Now it is a strange but true saying that the 
meteor blazes brighter than Jupiter, and that 
fastness, with a taint of demi-monde fashion in 
dress, has been successful in America. The false 
star outdoes the true, particularly in New York, 
in bringing some otherwise unknown women into 
the fashion. Of course there is a worldly life 
far removed from the gentler virtues and in- 
tellectual joys, where bad passions brood in 
the blood, and where coldness, selfishness, and 
sensuality transform the word “society” into 
something which seems to be but a masquerade 
of hate. Into this false world the adventuress 
of fashion must leap by courage, and by ultra 
and illegitimate means, and from that arena she 
must attempt to sway society. Unfortunately, if 
she is young and pretty, she is admired by men, 
and sets the fashion. She is a potentate for an 
hour, soon dethroned, never respected, wholly 
bankrupt, treading on the thin outside crust of 
the lava which will soon open and swallow her 
up, but while she remains she is very much of a 
meteor, and dazzles the eyes of those who look on. 
Her overmastering purpose has succeeded. She 
has gained for an hour the coveted seat in an 
opera-box; she is asked to some fashionable 
balls ; she has succeeded by crooked wiles in gain- 
ing the acquaintance of some leading women, 
and throwing all propriety to the winds, she 
flirts outrageously with some wandering for- 
eigner, and is talked about in the newspapers. 
She is an ultra fast and fashionable woman, a 
type, as Wendell Phillips said, “of the worst rot 
which affects republics.” She lives during her 
short reign upon a highly spiced special diet of 
compliment and notice from morning until night ; 
she has good health and arobust endurance. She 
can dance all night, and wear out the ordinary 
play-goer. Her egotism is rampant, and she has 
a code of social behavior of her own which is de- 
cidedly aggressive and uncivil to those beneath 
her, or whom she chooses to consider as such, and 
flattering and almost too affable to those whom 
she wishes to propitiate. 

Now there is such a thing as good luck in 
this world, and it often comes to these women. 
They make what is called a good match; they 
may have that mysterious talent for society which 
some very good people have not—the talent for 
“ getting on.” They know how to draw that in- 
visible line which separates the popular from the 
common, ‘“ They are not always the best players 
who hold the winning cards,” and these adven- 
turesses do sometimes thus unconsciously take a 
very decided trick, They marry into some family 
of first-rate respectability, and thus gain an as- 
sured position. 

It is then that they become infinitely dangerous 
to society, for they have the position of a tiger 
that has a vantage-ground from whence to spring. 
Salome was not the first woman who danced off 
a man’s head; she will not be the last. A fast 
and unprincipled woman married to a respect- 
able man, with plenty of money at her command, 
is the most dangerous foe to the welfare of so- 
ciety. Men become willing victims; their vanity 
is pleased; they think that to be dragged in the 
chains of such a woman is flattering. The beast 
lends himself to the policy of his trainer; so does 
man. He wishes to be seen with her, to share 
her glory, to be supposed to be “ having a flirta- 
tion with her.” Nothing can be more “ mixed” 
or more entertaining than the salon of a fast and 
fashionable woman. Few places are less health- 
ful. It is a mosaic which contains many false 
jewels, some certain to fall out. 

An instinctively pure and imperial nature, how- 
ever, walks through such a salon to repudiate the 
bad and to extract the good; but how is it for 
those who are gentle, unsuspecting, ignorant? To 
those who are only half good, and open to temp- 
tation, what can be worse? The influence of one 
ultra fast and fashionable woman whose princi- 
ples are questionable does more injury to society 
than a thousand books could tell; and even a 
woman who has no particular vice, but only an 
idle love of pleasure, with this desire for a celeb- 
rity which is at best questionable, is one of the 
evil forces which so undermine us in social repu- 
tation. 

There would be no use or wisdom in warn- 
ing our young girls against that sweet irrepress- 
ible intoxication which comes to them, that new 
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sense of existence which arises with the dawn 
of womanhood, and which awaits an introduction 
into society. It would be barbarous cruelty 
to cloister all this, Society was made for wo- 
man, and woman is made for society. The world, 
full of enchanting paths, vague, glorious, tempt- 
ing, opens before her; the young figure must go 
gracefully dancing down its alleyways. The leg- 
acy of the world’s romance is left to the young. 
We might as well close the throat of a song- 
bird just as it is beginning to sing, as to tell a 
young girl not to be gay. The mother properly 
wishes to introduce her débutante into society. 

But let her shun the “ultra fast and fashion- 
able women,” those whose fate but too gener- 
ally is: 

“The first season, excitement ; 
The second, notoriety ; 
The third, disappointment ; 
And the fourth one, satiety.” 


Manners are contagious. There is an epidemic 
of fastness in the air, It comes from England, 
from the court circles, from everywhere. It is 
raging in our midst, producing a plentiful stock 
of scandals and divorcees, It is worse and worse 
every winter, this lowered tone of manners, not 
only in Europe, but here. 

There are honest lovers of fun who are ready 
to take amusement wherever they can find it, and 
who readily fall into the trap of a fast and ultra 
fashion because it leads to what is pleasing. 
People do not stop to ask the reasons of things 
as they go on, nor do they think of the evils im- 
pending. There is unfortunately a false piety, a 
cant in sentimentality, cant in philanthropy, cant 
in politics, and cant in talking of what may be 
the worldly side of things. It is easy for a per- 
son to say, wishing to avoid cant, when he hears 
a pretty woman attacked, “Oh, I do not believe 
there is any harm in Aer,” and therefore the 
gypsy of society is sustained by some observ- 
er who ought to know better and take a better 
stand. 

It is only after a society is in ruins that we 
look to see what ruined it. It is only when a 
theatre is on fire that we ask what was combus- 
tible about it. We are not in the least desirous 
of making our bank less sound by talking of its 
credit. We do not invite a chronique scandaleuse 
knowingly. But we do, in encouraging fast and 
careless manners, undermine society, set the in- 
flammable stuff on fire,and make the material 
for the future chronique scandaleuse. 

We are quite sure that we are not too severe 
in our criticisms of this folly of our age. The 
French writers satirize us sharply concernixg the 
fast and fashionable women who have but one 
ambition—to be talked about. The English ed- 
itors are no less severé. One of them writes: 
“Neither the moral nor the pliysical training of 
modern English fashionable girls is such as to 
justify the hope that they will be invariably above 
reproach. The lives they lead, the lessons they 
learn, the aim set before them, all tend to de- 
generacy and deterioration. They are permitted, 
as they grow up, to develop all the vainer ele- 
ments, to study to show off, to traffic on their 
charms for charity, for popularity, for notoriety, 
and their ambition is to become professional beau- 
ties or—something equally poor and objection- 
able—ultra fast and fashionable women.” 

To reform anything is difficult; indeed, all re- 
forms are dangerous. To attempt to pull down 
a room in a house is to endanger the other rooms 
in it. Therefore when we attempt to reform so- 
ciety we may but pull down on our heads some 
part of the structure which is valuable to us. 

But in the matter of protesting for our young 
women against the adoption of a bad model we 
can not be too strong. Anything is better than 
indecision and inaction. To let things go by de- 
fault is to refrain from doing one’s duty because 
it is disagreeable. To avoid an unpleasant sub- 
ject is the worst and poorest policy ; cowardice 
merely prolongs agony. 

To educate our girls to no sort of ambition but 
to outdress, outdance, and outshine their neigh- 
bors, to give them no conversation but “ dressy 
metropolitan gossip,” to allow them to believe 
that an ultra fast and fashionable young married 
woman is an appropriate chaperon, is to do them 
infinite harm. 

There is fullness of life without this false ex- 
citement. Many of our best women of fashion 
are models of virtue and propriety, full of good 
works, thought, effort, and enjoyment, and filled 
with that exaltation of the intellect which comes 
from contact with the best society. There is a 
generous outgoing of sympathy amongst our New 
York women of fashion of the highest class 
which reaches the poor and the afflicted. To be 
a rich and fashionable belle does not preclude 
the possibility of being also a Saint Elizabeth. 
But, on the other side of the picture, the ultra 
fast and fashionable women are vulgar, to begin 
with; they suffer much from that “ heavy ennui 
of the mindless.” No purposeless visiting and 
chatting, nor, indeed, after a while, not even the 
triumphs of dress, and what is called “ social 
success,” can save a woman of idle spirit from 
ennui, Of this class Horace Walpole made the 
scathing criticism “that one-half of one’s ac- 
quaintances in this world pursue the other half 
merely to get rid of themselves—to use up days 
which they can not otherwise employ.” 

A well-bred person in society, who is in pos- 
session of good thoughts and good spirits, who 
can entertain the idle, is obliged to put on a spe- 
cies of armor, or else her reserved nerve force is 
dissipated by these talkers of mere “ showy me- 
tropolitan gossip.” Men whose diplomas are their 
visiting lists, and whose rent-rolls are represented 
by invitations, and ultra fast and fashionable wo- 
men, are the scourges of society everywhere. But 
in America, where there are no titles to keep them 
up, and no traditions of ancestry, they are inex- 
cusable. Let no one fear he is talking cant 
against worldliness, or indulging in sentimental 
gush, if he puts them both down. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


MALL bonnets and round hats of medium 
sizes continue to make up the bulk of the 
importations of millinery. The new small capotes 
have the brim lifted slightly above the head, so 
that it may be trimmed inside with shirred puffs 
of velvet, or else there is a coronet band of the 
straw rolled back in the front of the bonnet, and 
this is to be covered with velvet that may be either 
smooth or gathered. Some of these bonnets have 
pointed sides coming low down behind the ears, 
while others are rounded off quite short on the 
sides, and have the long crown with a round top 
now used in the Langtry bonnet, In other small 
bonnets the crown is large and square, with the 
sides pressed outward to make room for the high 
yet soft coiffure which is worn on the top of the 
head. Thus far no pokes are seen, and there are 
very few of the rather large bonnets that are 
liked by elderly ladies. 


ROUND HATS. 


The new round hats have high large crowns 
like those of men’s silk hats, but the brims are 
very narrow, shelving out slightly in front, but 
narrower on the sides, and still narrower behind. 
There are sloping crowns shown for very youth- 
ful ladies, and one unique style has a bag crown 
almost in satchel shape, being much longer from 
front to back than from side to side, and slightly 
folded over at the top. The brims of the large- 
crowned hats turn upward on the edges, and are 
to be faced with velvet. English turbans are 
shown with ample crowns, and brims that roll 
high and close in front, but slope entirely away 
in the back. 


NEW STRAWS AND COLORS. 


These bonnets and hats come in plain English 
straws and in glossy satin straws; they may be 
had entirely in one color, or in alternating braids 
of two shades, or in Scotch mixtures of many 
colors, like those of Cheviot cloths, illuminated 
by threads of some bright shade of red, blue, or 
green that gives a key to the color to be used in 
their trimming. Colored straws are more largely 
imported than white ones. Pale brown shades are 
shown in the new Panama tints, and in cham- 
pignon or mushroom colors, that are écru with 
pinkish hues, chocolate browns, and the yellow- 
browns of the past winter. There are fewer gray 
bonnets than were imported last season, and in 
their stead are vert-de-gris shades with both green 
and gray in them. Dark blue, garnet, and the 
brilliant coguelicot red, with réséda or mignonette 
color, black, and the cream white of Tuscan straws, 
are all found in the new bonnets. 


FANCY MATERIALS. 


Although straw bonnets are shown in great 
numbers, it is rumored that fancy materials, 
such as gauzes, English crape, China crape, tis- 
sues, embroidered batistes, and laces over silk, 
will be used for very dressy bonnets, though 
round hats are to be of straw, with the excep- 
tion of those made of piece lace over silk or satin. 
The embroidered fabrics have been already noted, 
and these will be used for soft puffed crowns 
with a brim of lace or of velvet more often than for 
the entire bonnet, as the brim will doubtless be 
of straw in most cases. The silk crape bonnets 
worn last year in thin crinkled erape and in thick- 
er China crape will again appear with the crowns 
gathered on thick cords in lengthwise rows, or 
else in circles around and around. These are 
suitable for dress bonnets for the present season 
when made in the new mushroom, rose pink, or 
coquelicot shades, with some gold lace along the 
brim, and a flat wreath of roses the color of the 
crape, and without foliage; a high aigrette may 
be added, springing from the left side, where the 
roses are massed, and the strings are of the crape, 
three-eighths of a yard wide, tied under the chin 
in a very large bow. 


GARNITURE, 


Velvet and embroidered fabrics will be most 
used for bonnet trimmings, with also repped ot- 
toman silks and satins for pipings and as the 
reverse side of velvet ribbons. A great deal of 
very narrow velvet ribbon is now being used by 
Paris milliners for rosettes that form pompon 
clusters on top of bonnets, and there are little 
princesse bonnets made entirely of small loops 
of narrow velvet ribbons. A sort of Alsacian 
effect will be given to spring bonnets by a bow 
of velvet ribbon in the widths known to dealers 
as Nos. 9 and 12, and there are other arrange- 
ments of these ribbons in a high cockade bow 
that sometimes has an aigrette or else spears of 
wheat upright amid its standing loops. Jets will be 
used again, but there are few colored beads among 
new goods. Small blossoms arranged in wreaths 
and half-wreaths will trim summer bonnets. For 
the spring there are large feather panaches made 
up of several kinds of feathers, partly of downy 
marabout, with small ostrich tips, some high 
heron feathers as an aigrette, and there may be 
small humming-birds or merely a bird’s head 
resting upon these. One cluster resembling the 
Prince of Wales’s three feathers ‘is made of six 
small ostrich tips arranged in three drooping or 
nodding plumes, a tip of a very light shade of 
one color being mounted together with another of 
the darkest shade, as pale mushroom with dark 
brown. A great deal of gilt will be used for 
garniture, in laces, in wide braids, in wheat clus- 
ters, and in ornamental pins and clasps. There 
ave also many silver pins, long and slender, with 
the head of a fish, dog, or bird, and there are 
larger silver brooches representing the head of a 
Skye terrier, or the face of a pug, or hunting dogs 
in the chase. A new and very effective lace call- 
ed guipure de Génes looks like thick, heavy em- 
broidery, and may be had in white, écru, and oth- 
er colors, It is put on the brim in fluted rows, 
or forms an erect fan in front of the hat. The 





Trish point embroidery of last year is used for 
children’s pokes, with quaintly shaped crown and 
box-pleated front laid over pink or blue silk. 
There are also close cottage caps of pink or blue 
mull, shirred on cords and tucked like the white 
muslin French caps. Embroidered piqués and 
muslin are also made up into children’s caps with 
a large soft crown, and a full frill of embroidery 
on the edge. Fewer roses will be used than for- 
merly, a8 small blossoms will be in favor, yet 
there are rose bonnets with the pinkish-yellow 
Safrano roses forming part of the brim and all 
the crown, while small unblown buds or leaves 
edge the velvet brim. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


The vests of basques of dressy toilettes are 
now laced instead of being buttoned, and are 
made of some bright color veiled with lace, as 
poppy red velvet with jetted Spanish lace droop- 
ing upon it in a black satin basque. These laced 
vests are very handsome in basques that are cut 
open at the neck in square or triangular shapes ; 
thus in a basque of brocade that has white satin 
figures on a poppy red ground of satin the red 
vest is of the new ottoman satin that is repped 
lengthwise instead of across. A jabot of Valen- 
ciennes lace is in the square opening of the neck, 
and falls over the vest its whole length in a full 
frill beginning on the sides. A row of the lace 
is usually inserted lengthwise in the elbow s!eeves 
of such basques, but a newer arrangement is to 
insert three or four bands of lace across the fronts 
of the sleeves from seam to seam. This has the 
good effect of making thin arms look full and 
short, and is seen in Oriental or in Valenciennes 
laces in the pretty white satin surah dresses 
worn by bridemaids. The square neck of such a 
dress has then a full soft vest of the piece lace 
below the square opening, and the apron drapery 
is of similar net, falling in full gathers or folds 
from the top straight down the middle, and very 
long there, while the sides are caught up differ- 
ently, one being left straight, and ornamented 
with flots of white ribbon or knots of flowers, 
while the other side curves upward to the hip, 
and forms a panier puff there, from whence droop 
long loops and ends of ribbon. The high rolling 
Medicis collar is made of lace piped with satin, 
and a passementerie of pearl or crystal beads in 
drops edges the piping. Flounces of Valen- 
ciennes lace are the favorite trimming for young 
ladies’ evening dresses of satin or ottoman silk of 
delicate colors, and these flounces are massed in 
the front, being put on diagonally across the 
top of the front and side breadths, or in festoons 
or jabots across the foot. A fringe made of white 
satin balls is sometimes put under the lace as a 
support for it, and to bring out its design. For 
dinner dresses young ladies wear demi-trains of 
pale blue or rose ottoman silk with the front 
formed of panels of brocade of the same shade, 
joined by a fan-pleating of the ottoman, and with 
bouffant panier scarfs of the ottoman across the 
top. Valenciennes lace trims the ottoman basque, 
and there is a narrow vest of the brocade. There 
should be a velvet ribbon dog-collar worn with 
such a dress, and this may be black or a darker 
shade than the dress. Thus with a pink dress 
the inch-wide velvet band is of maroon velvet, 
fastened by a diamond collar-button, while with 
a pale blue the velvet ribbon is black, fastened by 
a crescent or bar of Rhine-stones or other jewelled 
pin, or it may be simply tied in a small bow on 
the left side. . 

For ladies going South to escape Northern 
winds in March and April, modistes are making 
up velvet brocaded grenadines for dressy toilettes. 
These may be black or colored, and will be styl- 
ishly worn in copper shades, éeru, brown, and 
dark red. A favorite choice at present is a 
ground of silk armure grenadine brocaded with 
small velvet roses for the basque and drapery to 
be worn over a skirt of plain armure (not bro- 
caded) silk grenadine that is laid in very large 
side pleats trimmed above a hem with two rows 
of velvet ribbon of the same color as the grena- 
dine; this ribbon is four inches wide, and is placed 
its own width apart. Bows of the velvet loop the 
full puffed apron over-skirt, made like those de- 
scribed in last week’s Bazar. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Worrsinaton, Suirn, & 
Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; ARNoLp, ConstaBie, & 
Co. ; and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


Or the sixteen HuTCHINSON brothers and sis- 
ters, only Joun W., Asa B., and ABBy (Mrs. Pat- 
TEN) are living. 

—It is MILLats’s turn now, and he is to be 
made a baron. 

—Ten thousand dollars have been given to 
the trustees of Franklin and Marshall College, 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by Mrs. James M. 
FLoop, of Frederick, Maryland, to build an ob- 
servatory in the college grounds, to be known 
as the ‘‘ Daniel Scholl Observatory,’’ in memory 
of her father. 

—President Grévy is said to have none of the 
weaknesses of the great, and does not even care 
for the luxuries of the table. 

—Cardinal MANNIN@’s recent illness was the 
result of too rigid fasting. 

—ELuEN Terry drinks tea three times a day. 

—Girton College has a fire brigade of girls, 
and New Orleans is to have a woman for a river 
steamer’s captain. 

—On account of old age, Professor OWEN has 
resigned the post of Chief of the Natural History 
Department at the British Museum, which he 
has held for twenty-five years. 

—The great heiress of England, Miss Hamit- 
TON, is not only a beauty, but has an annual in- 
a of six hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
jars. 

—Mr. Ruskin proposes innkeeping as an em- 
ployment for women, and says: ‘‘ Judge what 
the delights of travel would be if at every village 
there was a ‘ Blue r,’ or a‘ Green Dragon,’ or 
‘Silver Swan,’ with Mark Tapley of the ‘ Drag- 





on’ for hostler, ‘ Boots’ of the ‘Swan’ for Boots, 
aud Mrs. Lupin or Mrs. Lirriper for hostess, only 
trained at Girton for all that becomes a hostess 
in the nineteenth century !”’ 

—The first woman to be appointed inspector 
of the School in Design in Paris is Madame JULES 
HEREAU. 

—The youngest prelate of the Church of Eng- 
land is Bishop WILBERFORCE, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, aged forty-four, and the oldest is Right 
Rev. Ricuarp DuRNFORD, Bishop of Chichester, 
aged eighty-one. 

—The plans representing the bounds of lands 
oceupied by the Pilgrim Fathers respectively 
which the late Mr. A. B. Weston, of Duxbury, 
Massachusetts, had made, are now in the library 
of 8. P. MayBerry, of Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 

—The twenty-fourth edition of a German 
translation of Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden’ has 
been printed in Hamburg. 

—Some one, speaking of the natural shrinkin 
of the human body with age, remarked that i 
one could live a thousand years, at this rate, he 
would shrink to about five inches in height. 
Joun Homes, the brother of the Autocrat, be- 
ing present, objected. ‘‘ Because,’’ suid he, ‘* it 
would be so very inconvenient to have my shoe- 
— perpetually flapping in my face.” 

—Professor FLOWER has accepted the office 
of Superintendent of the Natural History De- 
partment at South Kensington, and retired from 
the post of Conservator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

—The London Lancet declares that the same 
dose of chloral in amount which one day causes 
sleep may on another day cause death. 

—Mr. THuRMAN has a big beard, with yellow- 
ish-gray hair worn in unkempt locks, small, 
deep-set, light blue eyes with shaggy brows, a 
large nose, and full white beard; he wears com- 
furtable clothes, constantly uses his snuff-box 
and red bandana, and carries a big cane, 

—A movement to provide free concerts on 
Sunday afternoons in New York for working 
people is agitated by Ferrx ADLER. 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON pays the tax on a hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand dollars’ worth 
of real estate in New York city. 

—At one of lier recent receptions Mrs. General 
SHERIDAN, whi is very pretty and graceful, wore 
pale gray silk almost entirely covered with a 
net-work of cut steel beads, and with a large 
bunch of pink roses at the belt. 

—Mr. WiiuiaM C. Strone@ said, at a recent 
meeting of the Horticultural Society in Boston, 
that in New Hampshire there is a forest so dense 
that the thermometer is higher inside it than 
outside, and robius and other birds make it their 
winter-quarters. 

—A series of evening receptions to Americans 
is being arranged by Mr. J. R. Lowext at his 
house in Lowndes Square, London, to last from 
March to November. 

—A check for five hundred dollars has been 
sent by Mr. G. W. Cuixps, of the Philadelphia 
cope, toward the Peter Cooper Memorial 

und, 

—A case of gold dishes made in India has been 
given to Dr. Evans, the American dentist in’ 
Paris, by the Prince of Wales. 

—CHARLES Reape is at Cannes, France, put- 
ting the fnishing touch to his new novel for the 
Bazar. 

—Mrs. Saran HACKLEMAN has been for six- 
teen years the postmistress of Rushville, Indiana. 

—‘* ALBERT & ALBERT’’ is the firm name and 
style of two lawyers in Cedar Rapids, lowa, who 
are husband and wife. 

—Mrs. EvizapetH Russe superintends the 
women’s department of the jail in the District 
of Columbia. 

—A conservative Englishman who would nev- 
er allow any one to investigate signs of wealth 
beneath the soil of his farm near Grafton, New 
Hampshire, recently exchanged it with Mr. C. T. 
BROWNELL for a handsome residence in Bing- 
hamton, and Mr. BROWNELL has unearthed a 
bed of mica thirty acres in extent. 

—Mrs. ANAGNOS, JULIA Warp Howe’s daugh- 
ter, has established a philosophical club in her 
parlors at South Boston, Massachusetts. 

—Miss Bertua Boyp has kept the Oak Point 
light- house, at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
since she was fifteen years old, and has saved 
several men from drowning; recently she re- 
ceived a gift from the Dominion government of 
a boat worth a hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

—The Hungarian Minister of Internal Com- 
munication has forbidden all people of lower 
rank than a Ministerial Councillor to tread upon 
the stair carpets in the ministerial building, the 
uncovered portion of the stairs being held good 
enough for common feet. 

—WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT, the eldest son of 
JENNY LIND, is about to be married. 

—Miss Margaret Buatne is president of the 
Leap-year Theatre Party Association in Wash- 
ington. 

—Mrs. ANNA DaLTon recently died in St. 
Louis at the age of a hundred and eight. Miss 
Winnie Hatt, of Temple, Texas, is alive at the 
age of one hundred, and not ashamed to own it. 

—The young gentleman who, unuer the name 
of H. Fitzpatrick, plays the part of Percy, the 
model boy, in Mrs. Lanerry’s play, is a brother 
of the other professional beauty, Mrs. CoRNWAL- 
Lis WEsT. 

—Miss Terry is disappointed in not finding 
any Daisy Millers in America. They are thought 
to be all abroad. 

—There are only forty-three yachts flying the 

ennants of the English clubs cruising in the 
Mediterranean, nineteen of which are steamers; 
the Marquis of Ailsa’s steam-yacht Titania is at 
Leghorn, and the Marquis of Bute is afloat in 
the schooner Lady Bird. 

—Owing to the depressed state of agriculture, 
Lord Hoveuron has returned the whole of their 
last half-year’s rents to his tenantry in North 
Lincolnshire, England. 

—Hon. J. B. ALLEY owns property in sixteen 
States, and pays in Washington the next heavi- 
est tax to Mr. CoRCORAN. 

—Mrs. Attorney-General BREwsTER isa plump 
and handsome brunette; she bas been more or 
less in public life ever since her father, Ropert 
J. WALKER, was Secretary of the Treasury. Her 
first marriage was unhappy, and ended in a di- 
vorce. After her father’s death, and a season of 
work in the Treasury, she married her father’s 
friend, Mr. BkewstTex, who is twenty years her 
senior. She has one son by Mr. Brewster, and 
her husband legally adopted and gave his name 
to her three other children. The BrewstTers 
now occupy the residence of the late French 
Minister and Madame OutTREx, 
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‘ig. 1.—Boteyn Car. 
For description see Supplement. 


Borders for Linen Covers and Scarfs.—Figs. 
1 and 2,—{See illustrations on page 133.) 

Tusk borders are designed to ornament linen covers, 

scarfs, tidies, and similar articles. They are to be work- 


ed in cross stitch with embroidery cotton or fast-colored 
silk twist in two shades of red or blue. 





Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 























Figs. 1 and 2,—Crornm Dress,—Back anv Front. 
For description see Supplement. 





Vetvet Basque witn Emspromwerep Mowikre Vest. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 


PRIVILEGES OF ENGLISH PEERS. 


FPXHE civil rights of peers are pretty much 
the same as those of all other sub- 
jects. What privileges the most exalted 
peer possesses are rather of an ornamental 
than a substan- 
tial character. 
And as every 
man, however 
humble may be 
his origin, has a 
chance of be- 
coming a peer, 
the complaints 
sometimes heard 
about peers be- 
ing a privileged 
class, ete., have, 
apart from po- 
litical consider- 
ations, but lit- 
tle foundation. 
Their so-called 
privileges may 
thus be enumer- 
ated: They are 
exempt from ar- 
rest for debt; 
they have a he- 
reditary place in 
Parliament, and, 
unlike members 
of the House of 
Commons, they 
may vote by 
proxy, and may 
record their ~ 
“protest” against 
proceedings in 
their own 
House in its 
journals ; as permanent counsellors 

of the sovereign, they have an in- 
dividual right of aecess to the 
sovereign’s presence and audience 


while there; they may wear coro- | 


they are styled his or her “cousin,” with a 
variety of ceremonious and endearing epithets 
prefixed to that term, more or less so accord- 


ing to their rank. 


They may also sit in 


courts of law with their hats on, if they like, 


during the proceedings. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dressinc-Gown ror Boy From 
7 70 9 Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 


For patteru and description see Supplement, 
No. ILL, Figs, 21-25. 


by the ancient mode of writ of sum- 
mons, or by letters patent. 
present day persons are almost in- 
variably ennobled by the latter pro- 
cess. For if a person summoned 


le 
elf 





Emsromeren Work-Basker. 
For design and description sce Supplement, No, V., Fig. 27. 


(One peer, Lord 
Kinsale, of the 
Irish peerage, is 
entitled to be cov- 
ered even in the 
sovereign’s pres- 
ence. This singu- 
lar privilege is of 
very ancient date. 
The peerage itself 
was created in 
1181, and the pre- 
sent holder of it 
is the thirty-first 
baron.) And this 
will explain why 
a peer is always ac- 
commodated with 
aseaton the bench 
in court, when 
plain Mr. Smith is 
either incapable of 
getting in at all, 
or if in, is rele- 
gated to the gal- 
lery or other por- 
tion of the court 
set apart for the 
public. 

A man may be 
a peer by preserip- 
tive right, by cre- 
ation, or by hered- 
itary right; and 
peers are cre- 
ated in. two 
ways, either 


At the 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Enetisn Serce Dress tried 
Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Botryn Cap, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Fig, 54. 


nets appropriate to their peerage rank, and scarlet cloth 
robes marked in accordance with their degree; they are 
entitled to be called “ Your Grace” or “‘ Most Honorable,” 
“Your Lordship” or “Right Honorable,” according to 


circumstances. And when addressed by the sovereign, 











Coat ror Girt FROM 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Linen Covers anD 
Scarrs.—Cross Stircoh EmMBrorpery. 


by the sovereign to attend Parliament as a 
peer, should die before he can take his seat, 
the peerage so created would fail, and would 
therefore not descend to his heir. On the 
other hand, a peerage created by letters 
patent descends to the heir of the person so 





Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Waire VEILING 
Dress.—Back.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern — de ~~; see Supplement, 
» Figs. 18-20, 


Vetver anp Orroman Sirk Reception Torerre,—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 141.] 
Por pattern and description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 28-87, 


Fig. 1.—Fievrep VEILING AND 


For description see Supplement. 









Satin Dress. Dress.—Front.—See Fig 


EmpromereD Newspaper Rack. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 55. 


ennobled under any circumstances. The writ of summons, how- 
ever, is not obsolete, and is used when, for some reason, it is 
deemed desirable to call the eldest son of a peer to the Upper 
House of Parliament during his father’s lifetime. In this case, 
whether the person summoned does or does not take his seat is 
obviously immaterial, so far as the descent of the father’s peer- 
age is concerned, because if the eldest son has a son, the grand- 
father’s title will descend to him, if he outlives his grandfather. 


Sacuet with Crenitie anp Appiiqgvé Satin Empromery. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Wane VeiLine 
3.—[For pattern 
and description see Suppl., No. IL, 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Linen Covers AND 
Scarrs.—Cross Stirch Emproiwery 


When the eldest son of a peer is summoned 
to the Upper House in his father’s lifetime, 
he sits by the baronial title of the peerage. 
Thus the Earl of Albemarle, who is also 
Viscount Bury and Baron Ashford, being, 
in 1876, advanced in years, his eldest son, 
Viscount Bury, was summoned to the House 





Fig. 2.—Casnmere anp Vetiver Dress. 
Back.—|See Fig. 1. ] 


For description see Supplement 





Figs. 13-20.} 















Fig. 1—Casamere anp Vetvet Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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of Lords, not, however, as such, but as Baron or 
Lord Ashford. 

In the creation of a peerage, the limitations— 
that is to say, the arrangements as to how it shall 
descend—may be analogous to the limitations of 
real estate; for a title is just as much a heredita- 
ment—which simply means something that can 
be inherited—as an acre of land, except that the 
latter is termed in law a corporeal or tangible 
hereditament, and the former an incorporeal here- 
ditament. Accordingly, a title may be in fee, in 
which case it will descend to the heirs general 
of the first holder; in tail, male or female, when 
it descends to the eldest son, ete., or his brothers 
and their eldest sons, ete. ; or it may be, for life, 
when, at the death of the holder, it expires. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “ Hanns or Justioz,” “ For Heer Saxr,” 
*“Cowarn Consormnor,” “ Litrne Kate 
Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NOT QUITE HIMSELF. 


Aenrs Cuactuts stole a timid glance toward 
the companion by her side. His manner was 
new and decisive, albeit a spice of aggravation, 
a return of his old obstinacy, appeared to be 
lurking in the background. 

“ What more can you have to say to me ?” she 
remarked, with an equanimity he did not per- 
ceive was in any way forced. 

“Oh, heaps of things! I'll tell you in a min- 
ute,” he replied. 

But he remained very dumb after this asser- 
tion, and walked on, gravely considering, perhaps, 
what these “ heaps of things” might be. 

“J—I should like you to overtake Mr. Fayre 
and your cousin,” Agnes said at last; “ you could 
all arrive at Ilvercombe together then.” 

“ What a charming triumvirate !” he cried, scoff- 
ingly—* the parson, the prude, and the prig.” 

Hamilton was in a sour mood now; he was not 
at his ease or at his best; and Aggie’s determi- 
nation to get rid of him was far from consolato- 
ry to his feelings. He hardly knew why, but it 
was not. 

“If any one else had said that of you!” 

“Tam a prig,” he continued ; “I have arrived 
at that conclusion, Miss Challis, by slow and mis- 
erable degrees.” 

“What is a prig?” 

“In Whitechapel it means a pickpocket ; in the 
dictionary, a ‘ pert, conceited, saucy, pragmatical 
little fellow.’ ” 

“ And that is your definition of Mr. Hamilton 
Redclove ?” 

“Tt is awfully near the mark. Since my fall 
from greatness I have approached the character 
very closely. I should have never guessed it if 
my uncle had died before his second marriage, and 
no one would have hinted the fact to the new no- 
bleman.” 

“ Your change of position is beginning to affect 
you,” Agnes remarked. “ You are not so pleased 
with it as on that Sunday when you brought the 
news to Ilvereombe.” 

“ Perhaps I am a trifle more unsettled, and less 
heroic,” he replied; “I was going to fight the 
world and do wonders then, but I hardly like the 
look of the world so much as I did.” 

“ T am sorry to hear you say this,” said Agnes, 
regarding him with grave interest. “I did not 
think you were a man to give up very quickly.” 

“I have nothing to give up,” he said, laughing 
suddenly ; “ my balance at my banker’s is toosmall 
for a sacrifice, and in this new sphere of mine I 
have not met the friends I expected.” 

“Did you expect misfortune would bring you 
friends ?” 

“It is not the usual rule,” he said, very thought- 
fully, “ But, yes, I had that idea.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

“Not that friends would have done me any 
good, or I should have been any good to my 
friends,” he added. 

“Do you not consider your cousin and Estelle 
friends ?” 

“ Estelle again, by Jupiter!” he exclaimed, an- 

rily, 
at You remind me of her by your words.” 

“Are you an advocate for cousins marrying ?” 

he i sy with a suddenness that startled his com- 


“Ti have not studied the question,” answered 


‘May I ask, in confidence, if you would advo- 
cate my marriage with Estelle, supposing Estelle 
es one day to accept me ?” 

“ 

* Even if I were not wiiling to accept Estelle 2” 
he added, bitterly. 

“Estelle would make you a good wife, under 
any eireumstances,” answered Agnes ; “ but I do 
mt like to sites. I—I hardly care to be taken 
into confidence.” 

“It is a mere supposition—don’t think any- 
thing more of it. I should not have spoken in 
this way, 

He came » suddenly toa full stop, and Agnes 


said, 

“Tf what?” 

“ If you had not worried me about that stima- 
ble young woman,” he continued, “as though you 
were specially elected to advertise all her accom- 
plishments.” 
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“T will not worry you again. What a distance 
we are from Ilvercombe !” 

“ Are you afraid to trust yourself with me?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Tell me something more of Estelle,” he said, 
mockingly. 

“No, I shall not.” 

“ Estelle will tell me something more of you 
when I return.” 

“Tam afraid the theme will weary you.’ 

Agnes wished she had not said ‘this, a the 
words had escaped her before she had considered 
them sufficiently. 

“No,” he answered, in so strange a tone that 
she could not comment upon it, and for the first 
time her heart leaped strangely. She wished he 
would turn back—if he would only go away now 
— if she could only summon courage to say very 
plainly he must leave her! 

“Kstelle and you have become great friends,” 
he said, reverting to the objectionable topic of 
his own accord, to Agnes’s surprise; “and I am 
very glad of it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Still, may I give you a word of warning con- 
cerning her?” 

“Of warning ?” 

“She is a good girl, of an amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition, but don’t make her your con- 
Jidante, Miss Challis. Never was a young lady 
so ill constituted to keep a secret.” 

“That is severe on Estelle.” 

“You were good enough a short while since to 
communicate to her the fact of your engagement,” 
said Hamilton, coolly ; “I believe no one in Ilver- 
combe is unaware of it now.” 

“My engagement !—mine !” exclaimed Aggie, 
in her astonishment. 

“Yes. You are engaged to be married, sure- 
ly ?” he said. 

“T am never likely to marry, sir.” 

“But did you not tell Estelle that there was 
—some one—who—” 

And then Hamilton felt unable to complete his 
sentence, which was remarkable in a young man 
who prided himself upon his self-possession. 

“T regret that Estelle has spoken of me at 
all,” said Aggie, a little indignantly, “ and detail- 
ed a silly conversation which we have had to- 
gether. I did not speak of an engagement—I 
had no thought in my head of marriage—Heaven 
forbid !—I simply implied that there was one man 
who, if he liked me, and came in search of me, 
and had set all his heart upon me,I should feel 
bound in honor to accept.” 

“*Out of gratitude,’ 1 think, was the term.” 

Agnes Challis was no longer the heroine after 
this. A fine exhibition of temper, we are sorry 
to assert, as faithful chroniclers, displayed itself 
immediately. 

“Have you two been talking this over?” she 
cried. ‘“ How foolish of her to tell you !—how un- 
just of you to listen !—how ungentlemanly to re- 
peat it here to me!” 

Hamilton Redclove was fairly dismayed at her 
vehemence. 

“T have said I thought I was a prig,” he an- 
swered, ruefully. “ Upon my soul I am sure Iam 
now.” 

“ You had no right to talk of me in this way— 
to talk of me at all,” cried our heroine, still un- 
appeased. 

“T have offended you?” Hamilton Redclove 
said, earnestly. 

“Yes, you have.” 

“] did not think you would take this to heart. 
I did not even think you wished to rd it asa 
secret, knowing Estelle’s inability to keep one,” 
he remarked. 

“ You are right—it is no secret,” said Aggie. 

“ And am I forgiven ?” 

“ Yes—and if you will go home now, please,” 
she replied. 

“ Miss Challis, you expect to meet a friend, en 
route, this morning.” 

“ Well—yes,” Agnes Challis confessed at last. 

Hamilton Redclove’s countenance lowered in 
real earnest. 

“T wish you had been as frank with meas you 
generally are,” he said, “and I would not have 
bored you with my company so long.” 

Aggie Challis was woman-like in replying. 

“‘ | begged you to go more than once, did I not?” 

“Certainly you did,” he said; “but I was a 
dullard, and did not read your anxiety correctly. 
I did not know the great friend, the particular 
one, was so near you as all this.” 

“ And who is my great friend ?” 

“ Daniel Overdown,” he answered, quickly. 

She was silent. 

“Is not that true—pray tell me?” he urged, 
with a sudden warmth. 

“ Yes,” she answered; “ quite true.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
A SHARP BREEZE. 


Two memorable walks across the green fields 
of the fair Warwickshire country had Hamilton 
Redclove and Aggie Challis taken in their lives ; 
they were both to be looked back upon for all 
time—-this one with much regret on both sides, 
For each, in turn, was uncharitable and harsh, 
and each forgot what it would have been wisdom 
to remember. 

Hamilton relapsed into his moody fit after 
Agnes Challis’s avowal, but he walked on at her 
side, utterly unmindful of her oft-repeated wish 
that .he should return to Ilvercombe. He had 
forgotten that wish as though it had never been 
spoken; he had forgotten everything: his next 
remark would be proof positive that he had for- 
gotten himself, and the respect due to his com- 
panion. 

“You might have chosen better than that,” he 


said. 
“What do you mean?” asked Agnes Challis, 
as the color deepened on her cheeks. 





“T think,” he said, almost savagely, “that a 
journeyman gunsmith in a Birmingham back 
street is hardly fit for you.” 

“ think you are not justified in insulting me,” 
cried Aggie. 

“T do not insult you, Miss Challis,” he said, 
disinclined to give way too readily on this occa- 
sion; ‘ you asked me what I meant by a preceding 
observation, and I have answered to the best of 
my ability.” 

“I do not envy your ability, then, Mr. Red- 
clove,” said Agnes, “and I deny altogether your 
right to comment upon my friends.” 

As Agnes Challis betrayed more excitement, 
Hamilton Redclove relapsed into a cool condi- 
tion that was hard to comprehend, and that was 
particularly aggravating to the warmer party. It 
was his old character, from which he had emerged 
of late days—that spirit of vexation and intoler- 
ance which had driven his uncle frantic occasion- 
ally, and alienated him from many who might 
have loved him for his better, higher nature, 
which he took on occasions like the present the 
most scrupulous pains to con 

He was polite and cold and hard now—“ a su- 
perior being” without a ring of sympathy in his 
voice, or at his heart—and Agnes Challis bit her 
lips in listening io him, and fancied that she was 
learning rapidly to hate him. 

“You will allow me to state, Miss Challis, that 
I have not hazarded one comment upon the char- 
acter of Mr. Daniel Overdown of Birmingham,” 
he said. “I should not feel warranted in ex- 
pressing an opinion upon those many virtues 
which he undoubtedly possesses, to entitle him to 
the preference you have shown.” 

Agnes regarded Hamilton Redclove very stead- 
ily—it was possible that her quivering red lips 
betrayed even a little scorn of him before she 
answered. He thought they did, and the expres- 
sion stung him, though he did not betray the pain 
he felt at witnessing it. 

“Tn my estimation, he is above all men,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Why should I be ashamed to prefer him to 
the rest of the world ?” 

“ Happy gunsmith !” said Hamilton, ironically. 

“Unfortunate gunsmith, if he should take it 
into his head to prefer me,” answered Aggie—“ if 
he has come to Grayling for that purpose.” 

“Still—” 

“| will not hear another of your sneers against 
him, or listen to your mockery of compliment, 
sir,” cried Aggie, very warmly still. “If you do 
not respect me, I claim the right of your re- 
specting a better man than yourself.” 

“Comparisons are odious,” said Hamilton, 
“and this comparison is especially odious to me.” 

“The truth is not agreeable to everybody,” an 
swered Aggie. 

“J think I would prefer a lie from the lips of 
a pretty woman.” 

“You will excuse my lying to oblige you—if I 
am the pretty woman in question,” was the saucy 
answer. 

“T accept your apology; you will allow me to 
apologize in my turn,” 

“For what ?” 

“For forgetting again your natural anxiety to 
be quit of me this morning. I am not generally 
so persistent with my company, when it is dis- 
tasteful to those upon whom I have intruded. 
And once more, and before I say good-morning,” 
Hamilton added, raising his hat with great for- 
mality from his head, “let me assure you I have 
in no way attempted to disparage the accomplish- 
ments of your best friend.” 

“My best friend—yes,” was the reply. “One 
who never pained me by a cruel word, or thought 
how easy it was to insult a defenseless and un- 
happy woman.” 

His face changed color at last—Aggie Challis 
was too much for him, or else he had foolishly 
learned to think too much of Aggie Challis. If 
he had been playing a part, the part had failed 
him suddenly, although she had turned from him 
without observing his discomfiture. He was not 
aware that he was standing like a man rooted 
to the ground, that he was conscious at last that 
in his foolishness he had forever set her against 
him, and that he had said things which no wo- 
man of spirit could forgive—unless she loved 
him! Which was never likely to be, although 
the wild fever-time of love and passion had been 
close upon himself. 

Agnes Challis went on without looking behind 
her—without looking before her, for the tear- 
mists had risen to her eyes, and were gathering 
very fast there. The storm was over, but the 
rain of grief had come, and heavy sobs of morti- 
fication and woman’s wounded vanity were escap- 
ing her as she passed, as in a miserable dream, 
over the green fields. It was strange that Ham- 
ilton Redclove should overtake her in hot im- 
pulse at the side of the lake where she had saved 
Estelle. 

“Miss Challis, I am extremely sorry—” Then 
he drew a deep breath of astonishment and hor- 
ror at her tear-swollen face, and gasped forth, 
“ Acer !—I did not think—I did not intend— 
For God’s sake forget the meanness I have been 
guilty of to-day.” 

“ Don’t follow me—don’t say another word to 
me,” cried Aggie, in her distress ; “I can not bear 
it.” 

“T will go; but pray forgive me—try and do 
that!” he cried, as he turned away again at her 
request, and went on with swift strides toward 
Iivercombe. He did not look back again, or he 
would have seen “the happy gunsmith” fast ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction—a thin, 
dark man with an earnest, eager outlook, as if 
for the love he had been long apart from. 

Our heroine would have passed him in her 
blind sorrow, had he not stopped her, snatched 
at her hands, and called forth, in a tremulous 
wail of joy and bewilderment, her name. 

“ Aggie,” he cried, “it-is you surely ?” 

“Yes, Dan, it is 1,” she answered, making an 
awful failure of her first smiles of welcome. 





“And in tears! In great grief, girl. Tell me 
how that is? I—I don’t like to see this.” 
“ Patience, Dan—give me a little time.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE BEST FRIEND.” 


Dante. OveRDOWN respected Agnes Challis’s 
appeal: he was silent immediately. He would 
wait for her to speak and explain; there was no 
hurry, and he was not naturally an impatient 
man. 

Agnes was not in the mood to observe very 
closely, or the contrast—that “odious compari- 
son” against which Hamilton Redclove had al- 
ready protested—between the two men might 
have suggested itself painfully and adversely to 
the last comer on the scene. Daniel Overdown 
was in his best suit, which consisted of an ill- 
fitting black coat, a black velvet waistcoat, and 
a pair of white “ ducks,” singularly unseasonable 
for winter wear, and wonderfully white; these, 
with a blue satin neck-tie, formed his tout ensem- 
ble for the occasion. A low-crowned felt hat of 
the “billycock” type also may be added to his 
wardrobe, and this he had pulled very much over 
his brows—indeed, down to his eyebrows—the 
wind being fresh that morning. He was a young 
man‘still—on the best side of his thirties by one 
year—but he looked a far older man in the day- 
light, where his sallow t and k 
eyes told of hard work, or of a hard struggle to 
get work on the terms of that irrepressible so- 
ciety which will not let masters have it all their 
own way. He was even lined a little, and he had 
grown a thinner man since our first acquaintance 
with him in a Derbyshire village, when railway 
mismanagement had wrecked him for a season ; 
but the same brisk step, quick, bird-like glance, 
sharp voice, self-possessed air, still marked the 
demeanor of the man we have so long lost sight 
of. 

“Did you come to Grayling this morning?” 
Agnes asked at last, and in a tone that seemed 
to imply her wish to start the conversation from 
that point, and allude in no way to the by-gones. 
She had dried her tears, and was as brisk and 
cheerful as it was possible to be in so short a 
time since “ the showers.” 

“No; late last night,” said Daniel, looking in- 
tently at her; “I wrote my letter, posted it, and 
followed it.” 

“You are not busy just now, I suppose, Dan?” 
she asked. 

“ Not busy at gun-making, certainly, or I should 
not have been here on work-days. But I wanted 
a change—I had business this way—and—I want- 
ed to see you.” 

“What a time since we have met, Dan!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he rejoined. “ But I must say, 
Aggie, you have been very good and punctual with 
your letters and your news, Never a post late— 
always on the Saturday has been the letter which 
you promised once a week to write tome, What 
a business woman you would make! and how your 
letters have kept a fellow from rusting down in 
Prosser Street! You don’t know—of course you 
can’t think—how much comfort I have found in 
that needle-like scrawl of yours, which told me 
old Dan was not forgotten.” 

His voice grew husky suddenly, and Agnes 
Challis wondered why a feeling of dismay, an odd 
kind of heart-sinking, came across her, and ren- 
dered her faint. It was so; but she had been 
tried much that morning, and there was no get- 
ting over it at once. She was glad—very glad— 
to see Daniel Overdown, but she would have been 
gladder to be quiet for one half-hour, to be alone 
for just that little period of time, and think out 
all that had been said and done that morning 
since her start from Ilvercombe. She was al- 
most certain that she was half afraid of Daniel 
Overdown, and of what he might say in the course 
of the next few minutes, and his earnest, steady 
stare at her was like a warning of another trial 
to her feelings before Grayling village was in 
sight. 

“What business did you tell me you had this 
way?” asked Aggie, without commenting on his 
last remarks—indeed, with an effort to dart away 
from them. 

“T did not tell you the nature of the business,” 
said Daniel, still surveying her steadily ; “ but it’s 
a little dispute at Woodley Moor with the colliers 
and their masters, and I thought I might be handy 
on the side of the men.” 

“Oh dear! another dispute, Dan ?” 

“ Another ble and ible agitation,” 
replied Dan: “ you don’t think I would be mixed 
up with an unfair movement ?” 

“You are never at peace, Dan.” 

“ Because oppression is never at rest,” he an- 
swered; “ because capital is always fighting hard 
to keep honest labor in the dust; because—” He 
stopped, and broke into a laugh. ‘“ By George! 
I was getting on to the platform, and addressing 
‘my friends and fellow-countrymen.’ I had quite 
forgotten what a small, unappreciative audience 
I had got here.” 

“Go on, Dan; I like to hear you talk,” said 
Agnes, quickly. 

“My old dad used to say I liked to hear my- 
self talk,” said Dan, dryly, “and I don’t want you 
to say that too.” 

“Tell me how you have been getting on ; what 
you have been doing since I left Prosser Street,” 
inquired Agnes. 

“There has not been much change in my life,” 
he replied; “ what you saw of it before you went 
away is what followed after you had gone. I have 
been made foreman at Edgewick’s, and risen in 
the world some ten more shillings a week; but I 
wrote to you about that.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tf it had not been for our debating club, I 
should have gone melancholy-mad after you had 
left me,” he continued. “Father and mother, 
and then you ; it was a desolate affair, Aggie; but 
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politics and trade-unions pulled me together, and 
my pals were always wanting advice, and kept 
my head clear, even if my heart was a bit bother- 
ed about you.” 

“You need not have bothered about me, Dan,” 
she said; “I have been getting on famously, and 
everybody has been very kind to me. Tell me 
about the strike at Woodley Moor.” 

“I don’t mean I bothered about your being 
treated well or ill,” he said, paying no attention 
to her inquiry concerning the strike: “you were 
sure to make friends: men and women will al- 
ways like Aggie Challis, and see something in 
her different from the general run of girls.” 

“Would you try to turn my head with flattery, 
when you know I have always hated it so much ?” 
she asked, almost petulantly. 

“Flattery is not in my line, and I only say 
what I think,” was his blunt reply; “ but I know 
you dislike compliments. I have done.” 

“Thank you, Dan. Now tell me—” 

“Stay a moment,” he said, interrupting her. 
“You and I haven’t put ourselves out of the way 
to hide the truth, and it’s no use, Aggie, pretend- 
ing an interest in strikes, or even in me just now, 
in order to keep back questions that must come 
—that I am here to put to you—and which are 
not worth postponing. Between you and me, 
child,” he said, very earnestly and tenderly, 
“there has been always perfect confidence, and 
your new friends haven’t persuaded you that that 
sort of thing must be all over now.” 

Aggie looked down to hide the tears which 
had risen to her eyes again. 

“No, Dan,” she answered. 

“ Well, then, tell me about yourself—your new 
life, your grand friends, the people round you at 
Grayling and Ilvercombe. Tell me not so much 
of the soma change that this has been to you 
from Prosser Street—the change that was neces- 
sary when the old folks were gone—but of the 
little troubles, of the big ones, that have fallen to 
your share despite it all.” 

“Troubles! Have I written to you as if I had 
any?” 

“No. But the Dangerfields had come to War- 
wickshire, and they are an unlucky lot, and, to my 
mind, care would come with them. WasI wrong?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

Daniel Overdown’s brown hand rested on her 
arm at once, 


“Wholly and entirely wrong, Aggie? You 
tell me this ?” 
‘*Care has hardly come with them. Estelle I 


have learned to love—and the mother, who began 
by suspecting me, has lately asked my pardon for 
her distrust, and spoken to me as a friend. Un- 
til to-day—” 

“ Ah! there we have it, girl—until to-day,” he 
cried. . “* What has happened to-day ?” 

“J—T can’t tell you that,” Agnes murmured, 
remembering what and who had been the subject 
of dispute between her and Hamilton Redclove. 

“Why not?” 

* It could do no good,” she replied; “it might 
not interest you to hear, and it would deeply 
pain me to relate.” 

“Tt would interest me to hear, whatever it 
was,” he replied; “ but if it would pain you, why 
there’s an end of it. Iam not your father-con- 
fessor,” he added, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“and-I have no claim upon you.” 

“ Ah, my dear old Dan,” she said, affectionate- 
ly, “ you have every claim upon me. You were 
my first real friend, and you made all other 
friends forme. My life has been of your shaping, 
and your honest example has kept me strong and 
honest. too. What would have become of me 
without you ?” 

“Oh, there was old Fayre,” said Daniel Over- 
down, “and—and a score of people amongst 
whom Fayre would have soon found a patron or 
a friend for you. Drop that, Aggie, please, if 
you have nothing to tell me: it’s too late in the 
day to talk of gratitude.” 

“Still Lam grateful, Dan.” 

“Then you have precious little to be grateful 

' for,” was his short answer. 

“As if I did not. know better!” she cried. “ As 

if I have not heard of your kindness to my 

, mother—of your promise to her when she lay 
dying—ot your unselfish efforts to find friends 
for me and. Sam, and failing in that endeavor, 
to become the best.and truest friend of all.” 

“That's your idea?” he asked, 

“ Yes—certainly it is.” 

“And yet Aggie Challis does not trust her best 
and truest friend,” he added, dryly. . 

“T do! I do!” cried Aggie. 

“T meet.her in.tears, in terrible grief, such as 

| T have never seen her show in Prosser Street, and 
she offers me no explanation,” said Daniel Over- 
down, very mournfully; “I see her part with a 
young fellow over there by the water, and I no- 
tice he is in trouble too, or shams it, and I feel 
there is a mystery in this which she does not 
care that [should know. And yet I am the best 
friend !” 

“I did not think you could be ever hard with 
me,” said Aggie; “but the world is changing, 
and nothing is the same to-day. He who parted 
from me a short while since has been kind and 
courteous during his stay here, but he has said 
very cruel things to me this morning.” 

“Damn his impudence! Oh! I beg your par- 
don, Aggie—but, confound the fellow !—what 
right has he to talk to you? Who is he?” 

“ His name is Hamilton Redclove.” 

“What! Lord Redclove’s nephew? — who 
came to Liverpool, and gave Sam two hundred 
pounds? That man?” 

“Yes; that man.” 

“T am curious now,” Dan Overdown confess- 
ed: “why should this man turn from friend to 
enemy ?” 

“ He is not an enemy, Dan,” Aggie hastened to 
explain; “on the contrary, when we first met, he 
took great pains to assure me he believed in my 





past, and he trusted in me as Estelle’s half-sister, 
and he was altogether kind and frank with me. 
But to-day he was ungenerous, and I—I could 
not bear it from him.” 

Daniel Overdown took his hat from his fore- 
head, and swung it to and fro in his right hand, 
like a pendulum. 

“Pooh! it strikes me as unaccountably warm 
to-day, for a sharp frost,” he said. ‘“ How long 
has he been in this part of the country ?” 

“ About a fortnight. He came with young Mrs. 
Dangerfield on the day Estelle met with her ac- 
cident.” 

“Only a fortnight ?” said Dan, putting his hat 
on again, and considerably relieved in mind; 
“and he can’t believe in you for a fortnight, 
after all.” 

“He does not doubt me,” said Aggie; “he has 
only a—a nasty habit of saying sharp things 
which he does not mean—which I am sure he is 
sorry for afterward—but which are none the less 
painful to receive or to think over.” 

“What the devil has he been saying?” mut- 
tered Dan. Then he turned to Aggie, with a face 
much brighter, and said, “I can understand you 
would not like to repeat any hard words that es- 
caped him, and which, if he’s a gentleman, he will 
apologize for when he sees you again, And now 
let us change the subject. Often have I given 
you a bit of apology myself for talking at you. 
Not quarrelling, mind you—not saying nasty 
things to wound your feelings—you and I being 
never likely to quarrel in all our blessed lives.” 

“God forbid, Dan.” 

He shook hands with her once more, and she 
went on across the fields with her hand in his, 
for he had not felt disposed to let it go again, 
and she did not like to withdraw too readily from 
any sign of amity or of new confidence between 
them. 

“ How far is it to Grayling now ?” he inquired. 

“Not more than half a mile,” she answered. 

“That's a short lookout,” he said. “I think 
I'll postpone what I have to say to you till this 
evening—for I have something to say presently, 
and I don’t want you to feel frightened or scared, 
but to take the matter coolly, and answer coolly, 
and as openly and fearlessly as you have ever 
done to me.” 

She felt his hard fingers tighten upon hers, 
and once more the sickness stole to her heart and 
the light in all the world about her grew sudden- 
ly very dim and gray. She withdrew her hand 
slowly from his, and said, sadly, “What time 
shall I see you this evening, Dan?” 

“You will be busy in the village for an hour 
or so, I suppose ?” 

“For an hour or two, Yes.” 

“T shall take the next train to Woodley Moor, 


then, and get back some time after dark. I will 
call at Iivercombe.” 
Agnes waa startled at the suggestion. Daniel 


Overdown of Prosser Street, Birmingham, a visit- 
or at the great house of Ilvercombe Park, seem- 
ed a little odd at first; but still he was her friend, 
and would be welcome, Hamilton Redclove 
would surely not sneer at him there, and old 
Mrs. Dangerfield would respect him as a friend 
of hers, and, after all, it would be as well if he 
came. Seeing her in her new home might give 
him new thoughts, and lead him to pause in that 
proposition which she feared—ah ! yes, she fear- 
ed—was on his mind. This was to be a memo- 
rable day of excitement for her from its beginning 
to its close, 
{ro BR CONTINUED.) 





LEGENDS OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


MONG the many superstitions of medieval 
Judaism which survive in old-fashioned 
Jewish communities, one of the most inveterate 
is the belief that the synagogue is a meeting- 
place for the dead as well as for the living. 
Your thoroughly orthodox and thoroughly con- 
servative Jew—an individual common enough in 
Eastern Europe, and by no means so rare in Eng- 
land and America as many may imagine—is firm- 
ly convinced that the “ shool,” as the house of wor- 
ship is familiarly designated, is regularly frequent- 
ed by the “meisim,” or departed members of 
the congregation, who sdalatte there for the pur- 
pose of prayer and study, just as they did while 
alive. The notion, in all probability, dates from 
very ancient times, for a curious legend of the 
Medrash records how one of the rabbins of old 
tried to foree his way into the cave of Macpelah, 
where the patriarchs are fabled to have had a 
synagogue of their own, but was stopped by 
Eliezer of Damascus, the steward of Abraham, 
who said his master was engaged in prayer, and 
could not, without danger, be disturbed. Be that, 
however, as it may, no orthodox Israelite under 
any circumstances ever enters or attempts to 
enter a synagogue without giving three prelimi- 
nary knocks at the door, in order vo warn the 
dead of the approach of a living co-religionist, 
and thus afford them time to vanish ere any one 
disturbs them. Unlucky is he accounted who 
ventures to intrude without so doing; and thrice 
unlucky is he deemed who should peradventure 
look with mortal eye upon the “ meisim,” or con- 
gregants from the grave. 

This curious superstition has, as may be im- 
agined, given rise to quite a crop of strange 
stories and weird legends. And, oddly enough, 
these are invariably connected with, or said to 
be connected with, certain practices of observant 
and orthodox Israelities. In Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, for instance, no female ever enters a 
synagogue alone, and the gossips of the Juden- 
viertel, or Jewish quarter, explain the why and 
wherefore of this. They tell how, many, many 
years ago, the “ Rabbetsen,” the chief rabbin’s 
wife, that is, of Sluczk, rose early one morning 
in autumn, and started for the synagogue before 
daybreak, as is the wont of all old-fashioned 
Jews, in order to attend the propitiatory services 





held during the week that intervenes between 
the new year and the Day of Atonement; how 
the wind blew out the candle in the lantern 
she carried; and how, on entering the synagogue, 
she was surprised to find the place lit up, and 
the men’s seats below filled with devout wor- 
shippers. And then, requiring a light, she call- 
ed to the attendant down-stairs to bring her one ; 
when, lo and behold! a hand was stretched up 
from beneath the gallery, a mysterious and ghost- 
ly hand, reaching forty feet up, and in this hand 
was the light for which she had asked. Two 
hours afterward she was found by the living 
worshippers, who came later, insensible upon the 
floor. And to the end of her days, runs the tra- 
dition, she was blind—she who had inadvertently 
looked upon the dead. To this day, no Jewess 
enters a synagogue by herself. If alone when 
she reaches the “shool,” she remains outside 
until one of the male members of the congrega- 
tion arrives. When he has passed in, then, and 
then alone, will she follow him into the sacred 
edifice. 

Stranger even than the foregoing is the legend 
of the Levite of Horoduo—a fantastic narrative 
carefully handed down from the Middle Ages. 
Late one dark winter’s night the chief rabbin of 
Horoduo had been sitting with his favorite pupil, 
young Eliah, the Levite, in the stuffy “Bes Me- 
drash,” or college adjoining the synagogue. It 
was time to cease study, and with many a bless- 
ing the disciple was dismissed. His way home 
lay past the house of prayer. As he went by he 
noticed with amazement that the edifice was light- 
ed up within. Instead of passing on with head 
averted, he went up close to the windows, as he 
should not have done, and peered in, The “shool” 
was full, cram full of worshippers, full of “ me- 
isim,” dead ones, congregants from the grave, all 
engaged in prayer. The reader’s platform was 
occupied by the precentor—just as among the 
living—and the Scroll of the Law was open on 
the reading-desk in front of him. As the Levite 
listened he heard the solemn monotone of the 
minister as he chanted the portion of the week. 
Then, to his horror and astonishment, his own 
name was called, called to the reading of the 
Law—a summons no Jew dare disregard. Could 
he disobey the call? And yet to enter at mid- 
night alone among a congregation of the dead! 
He would consult his master. Rushing back to 
the college, he hastily recounted the circumstances 
to the rabbin. “Go in, my son,” was the advice 
of the teacher; “go in, and walk carefully along 
the aisle, so that you touch none of the dead ; as- 
cend the platform, take your place by the reader’s 
side, recite the customary blessings, hear the por- 
tion for the Levite read, and then depart careful- 
ly as before. But of one thing beware: do not 
descend from the platform on the same side as you 
ascend. Go up by the stairs on the one hand, 
but go down by the steps on the other.” Trem- 
bling with fear, the young man returned to the 
synagogue; trembling, he entered among the 
dead. Carefully he passed the “ meisim” with- 
out touching them, ascended the reading plat- 
form, recited the benediction, heard the portion 
of the Pentateuch read, repeated the second ben- 
ediction, and then turned to descend. But, in 
his terror and haste, he forgot the master’s in- 
junctions. He went down on the same side as 
he ascended, and—fell dead upon the floor ere 
he reached the bottom. And to this day, just as 
it is customary to knock three times before enter- 
ing a synagogue, out of regard for the dead who 
may be within, so is it customary never to look 
back into the house of prayer when leaving it or 
passing by outside. An orthodox Israelite would 
no more look behind him when he has once peas- 
ed the “shool” than glance back into a cemetery 
when coming from a funeral. 

By far and away, though, the most remarkable 
of these curious “ legends of the dead” is certain- 
ly that attaching to the Great Synagogue of Posen, 
one of the oldest synagogues in northern Europe. 
It must first be explained that on the Day of 
Atonement—the most solemn of all holy-days 
among the Jews—orthodox people are accus- 
tomed to wear over their ordinary attire their 
shrouds, the white linen garments in which they 
are some day to be buried. Further, it is the 
custom in all orthodox congregations through- 
out Europe for the worshippers who attend on 
this solemn oceasion to cover their heads with 
their “ talithim,” or “ praying-scarfs,” for with 
his head so covered every Israelite, observant 
or not, is buried. Only in one synagogue do 
the members depart from this universal practice 
—in the “alt-shool” of Posen. Here this prac- 
tice is prohibited. For upward of three hun- 
dred years the worshippers have never covered 
their heads with their “talithim” as in other 
Jewish communities. And this is accounted for 
by the following legend: 

In the last year of his rabbinate the famed 
Rabbin Josepht he Godly, then chief rabbin of 
Posen, being old and infirm, was led into the “ alt- 
shool,” or Old Synagogue, on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement. The hundreds of large wax can- 
dles lit in memory of the dead were ablaze, and 
the congregation, all in snow white shrouds, and 
with their “talithim” over their heads, rose as 
their chief entered, The reader took his place, 
and was just about to intone the opening prayer, 
“ Kol-Nidre,” when of a sudden he found that 
some one was standing by his side. Surprised, 
he looked round, and to his amazement discovered 
that the reading platform, which should have been 
unoccupied, was tightly packed, Of a sudden, 
too, the worshippers became aware that they 
were being inconveniently crowded. They tried 
to turn, but in vain. There was no moving either 
to the right or to the left. Denser and denser 
grew the throng, the crush was intolerable, and 
it became almost impossible to breathe. Terri- 
fied, the congregation cried aloud to the rabbin, 
who, lifting his eyes from the prayer-book upon 
which they had been intently fixed, gave one 
swift glance round, and saw that a multitude of 








dead—of “ meisim”—were present, crowded there 
among the living, the dead also in their white 
grave-clothes, also with their praying-scarfs over 
their heads, and therefore not to be distinguished 
from the living worshippers. High above the 
clamor of the people rose the voice of Rabbin 
Joseph. “ Ye that are of the living, remove your 
talithim !” he exclaimed. In an instant this was 
done, and then were seen the dead, standing 
there among the living, and known by this, that 
their heads remained covered, for they dare not 
remove the “talith,” or praying-searf, in which 
they are enveloped when committed to the earth. 
“Tn the name of the Lord God of Israel,” ex- 
claimed the rabbin, “in the names of the patri- 
archs, and in the names of your own ancestors, 
I adjure you to leave this house of prayer of the 
living, that we, who are alive, may worship un- 
hindered here, even as you did in your times.” 
Immediately the throng began to melt away, the 
crowd seemed to disperse, and in a few moments 
the synagogue was occupied only by its living 
congregants. In memory of this “terrible eve” 
of the Day of Atonement, the members of the 
Old Synagogue of Posen abstain to this very day 
from covering their heads with their praying- 
searfs on this solemn holiday. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENT 'S. 


M. B.—If you are giving weekly receptions, the prop- 
er refreshments would be hot Bouillon, tea, ait oct. 
fee (each kept hot by an alcohol lamp under the tea- 
kettle), sandwiches, and cakes, all very easily managed 
by one man or a maid in the dining-room. Do not of- 
fer an elaborate “spread” on a reception day, It is 
never proper to ask men without their wives. If you 
know the husband, send cards to himself and wife; in 
all social matters they are supposed to be one. 
Mee.—There is no be against the dancing of a host- 
ess before her guests are all provided with partners. 
She is, however, expected to try to make her guests 
happy before she entertains herself. 
NQuireR.—It is not necessary to call after a “tea” 
if you have attended it and have left your card, nor need 
your hostess call on you; accounts are squared for the 
season between you. An answer to an invitation to a 
lady’s lunch is, however, peremptory. It is, of course, 
important for the lady who asks you to know if you are 
oats See article on Lunches, in Bazar No. 33, Vol. 


Marearet Honr.—We have answered all your ques- 
tions many times in the Bazar. As to wedding invita- 
tions and cards, see ‘‘ Invitations, Acceptances, and Ke- 
grets,” in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XV., and article on “ Wed- 
dings,” in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XVI. Of course you send 
invitations to those whom you expect to be present at 
a private home wedding, and cards to others, 

R. 8. V. P.—It was not necessary for you to answer 
the invitation to the wedding at all; your card left 
later was all that was needed. As you did answer it, 
the form was well enough. It is always more polite 
to send your notes to a lady’s house than to her hus- 
band’s place of business. You should send your wed- 
ding gift at least three days before the wedding, to give 
the bride an opportunity for arranging her gifts and 
answering your note, or writing you a polite acknow- 
ledgment if you only inclose a card, 

Ontwo.—We advise you to have your cards engraved, 
and send to all your friends. These cards should not 
be black-edged. Simply “ Mr. and Mra. John Brown,” 
with your own card, “‘ Miss Jane Smith,” inclosed. 
These will save you all trouble and embarrassment. 
It would be proper, of course, for“ his people” to give 
you a reception after yoa return, But why not have 
put on your cards, “Mr. and Mra. John Brown,” and 
in one corner, “ At home after April 1, 72 Blank Street”? 
You need not, as you are in your first year of mourning, 
leave any cards before the wedding. 

Perriexen Morune.—Your ideas about clothing for 
your boys are good. Add some box pleats or some 
gathers across the back of the blouse skirts. A long 
coat with thick box pleats in the back, and a hood 
made of striped Cheviot or flannel, would be a suitable 
wrap. 

A Sunsortser.—Get navy blue flannel and make your 
bathing suit with a yoke, to which a gathered or pieat- 
ed and belted blouse is added, to reach as low as the 
knees. Have the tronsers buttoned on beneath, or you 
can have the princesse shape with the blouse and 
trousers cut in one piece, and have a skirt buttoned on 
at the waistline. Gentlemen’s suits are similarly made, 
but are scantier, and have no skirt, or else quite a short 
one. You can order back numbers of the Bazar with 
pictures and descriptions of bathing suits. 

Inquisitive.—We can give you no suggestions about 
the adoption of any evening suit for gentlemen other 
than that now in use. 

Constranor.—Instead of using white satteen and 
Breton lace in the first year of mourning, get white 
cashmere, or nuns’ veiling, or French sainenek, and use 
folds and tucks of the material for trimming. 
white crépe lisse instead of lace for a fichn. 

Brerurs.—Three yards of plush will make a house 
basque. In dark colors it costs from $1 to $2 50 a yard, 
but velvet is a safer choice at present. 

Mrs. A. B,—We do not pea a by mail to questions 
about dress. The wired collar covered with your Ori- 
ental lace is all yonr dress needa. 

Harey.—Your ten about dresses for Florida 
are anticipated in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. XVIL Get cashmere for a travelling dress, and 
take one or two wash dresses along, as you are going 
#0 late in the season. 

Krrrir.—Get white French nainsook, and embroider 
a small flower at intervals over the material for the 
basque and draperies, or for a polonaisxe. Then you 
might scallop enough for flounces and for trimming 
the hasque, adding flowers above the scallop. 

Axréré.—The golden brown of your poplin is an ex- 
cellent shade, and it is said poplins will be used again, 
80 you would do well to males yours up, using darker 
brown velvet for a vest, collar, and cuffs, and for a wide 
border on the pleated lower skirt. Have the border six 
or eight inches wide, and this will help you to eke out 
your pattern if it is scant. The basque shonld be a 
 arypany = and the over-skirt may be draped high or 

ow, a8 best suits your style. 

Farruru. Reaper.—Your brown silk is ‘an excellent 
shade for a skirt to be used with a cashmere polonaise 
of a lighter hue, with brown velvet on both the polo- 
naise and skirt. New designs for such dresses are 
given in Bazar Noa, 6 and 8, Vol. XVII. 

New Sussontuer.—Sea otter is very rare and one of 
the most costly furs, It is only used for borders, ou 
account of its scarcity and expense, 

A. A,—Have a single-breasted Newmarket coat of 
dark bine Cheviot. The waist need not be lined. 

Kertieprum.—Read about “ Afternoon Tea” in Ba- 
zar No. 4, Vol. XVIL. 

Rusticvs.—Do not permanently close a south win- 
dow, as you can add nothing to your room that will 
compensate for the loss of the sunshine you will shut 
out. Put your large piano next the unbroken north 
wal, and that will slightly shorten your long room. 
Have the fire-place on the west side, as it will better 
heat the room by being nearer the middle. Use dark 
wood instead of marble for your mantel and the shelves 
above it,and have the wood-work of the room to match. 
Cherry that looks like mahogany is suitable. You will 
get hints for furniture and wall-paper in back numbers 
of the Bazar. A single chandelier is sufficient in such 
aroom, with some bracket lights. The dark Titian red 
shades, old blue, and gold, remain the favorite colors 
for furnishing such a room. As your income is limit- 
ed, you might furnish economically by hunting up dif- 
ferent covers for chairs, sofas, and tables in the rem- 


Get 


nants found in good = as variety is now preferred 
to uniformity in such thing 
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"ACHS IN THE FIRE. 
See illustration on page 136. 


A PLEASANT thing it is to dream 

Beside the hearth-fire’s ruddy gleam, 

To watch the flames with golden heart 
That rise and leap and fall apart, 

To bask within the genial glow, 

And happily one’s self to know 

Safe sheltered in a cozy nest, 

Though storms may rave from east to west. 


The dusk falls thick and cold to-night, 
And fast upon the waning light 
The shrill blast hastes with eerie cry, 
And gusts of rain go driving by. 
But pensive Grace and Ethel fair 
(Sweet Ethel of the wistful air) 
Heed not the tempest’s threatening beat, 
Together in this dear retreat. 

‘hat can be fonder to desire 
Than seeing faces in the fire? 


“ Look, little one!” The sister’s hand 
Points gently to the burning brand, 

Deep crimsoned in the rosiest hue. 
“There’s some one gazing straight at you. 
He doffs his cap with waving plume ; 

He smiles—how cheery grows the room! 
Was ever father like our own, 

So brave, so good, and all alone 

Beneath those far-off Indian skies, 

Where prond his conquering banner flies! 


“And look again, dear child, for there 
I see our mother, pale and fair. 

She went away too soon for you 

To know those eyes of heavenly blue, 
To learn the sweetness of her heart ; 
Too soon the angels bade her part 
From you and me, but aye above 

She bends o’er us with tender love; 
And oft at eve in reverie 

Her darling presence comes to me. 


“ What, tears, my Ethel! Let me find 
Some merrier faces, grave and kind. 

I’ll show you fairies, funny elves 

Who dance and strut and fan themselves. 
Look! there’s the king with crown of gold; 
Now laugh, the crown away has rolled; 

The king has found a funeral pyre— 

You see the story in the fire.” 


So, chatting, swift the hours pass, 
Light as a ripple o’er the grass 

When errant breezes are at play 
Upon a blossom-laden day. 

But of the face which meets her eyes, 
Turn where she may, a sweet surprise, 
So full of knightly homage still, 

Se proud to do her slightest will, 

The maiden has no word to speak ; 
The blush that hovers on her cheek 
Alone reveals the shy desire 

Which greets that picture in the fire. 





A PERILOUS SECRET. 
By CHARLES READE, 
dcruor or “Harp Casn,” “Por Yourserr i His 


Praor,” “It’s Never Too Late to Menp,” 
“ Gairrrtu Gaunt,” eto. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


WO worn travellers, a young man and a fair 
girl about four years old, sat on the towing- 
path by the side of the Trent. 

The voung man had his coat off, by which you 
might infer it was very hot; but no, it was a 
keen October day, and an east wind sweeping 
down the river. The coat wes wrapped tightly 
round the little girl, so that only her fair face 
witl blue eyes and-golden hair peeped out; and 
the young father sat in his shirt sleeves, looking 
down on her with a loving but anxious look. Her 
mother, his wife, had died of consumption, and he 
was in mortal terror lest biting winds and scanty 
food should ‘wither this sweet flower too, his one 
remaining joy. 

William Hope was a man full of talent; self- 
educated, and wonderfully quick at learning any- 
thing; he was a linguist, a mechanic, a mineralo- 
gist, a draughtsman, an inventor. Item, a bit of 
a farrier, and half a surgeon; could play the fid- 
die and the guitar; could draw and paint and 
drive a four-in-hand. Almost the only thing he 
could not do was to make money and keep it. 

Versatility seldom pays. But, to tell the truth, 
luck was against him; and although in a long 
life every deserving man seems to get a chance, 
yet Fortune does baffle some meritorious men for 
a limited time. Generally, we think, good for- 
tune and ill fortune succeed each other rapidly, 
like red ecards and black; but to some ill luck 
comes in great long slices; and if they don’t 
drink or despair, by-and-by good luck comes con- 
tinuously, and everything turns to gold with him 
who has waited and deserved. 

Well, for years Fortune was hard on William 
Hope. It never let him get his head above-water, 
if he got a good place, the employer died or 
sold his business. If he patented an invention, 
and exhausted his savings to pay the fees, no 
capitalist would work it, or some other inventor 
proved he had invented something so like it that 
there was no basis for a monopoly. 

At last there fell on him the heaviest blow of 
all. He had accumulated £50 as a merchant's 
clerk, and was in negotiation for a small inde- 
pendent business, when his wife, whom he loved 
tenderly, sickened. 

For eight months he was distracted with hopes 
and fears. These gave way to dismal certainty. 
She died, and left him broken-hearted and poor, 
impoverished by the doctors, and pauperized by 





the undertaker. Then his crushed heart had but 
one desire—to fly from the home that had lost its 
sunshine, and the very country which had been 
calamitous to him. 

He had one stanch friend, who had lately re- 
turned rich from New Zealand, and had offered 
to send him out as his agent, and to lend him 
money in the colony. Hope had declined, and 
his friend had taken the huff, and had not writ- 
ten to him since. But Hope knew he was settled 
in Hull, and too good-hearted at bottom to go 
from his word in his friend’s present sad condi- 
tion. So William Hope paid every debt he owed 
in Liverpool, took his child to her mother’s tomb- 
stone, and prayed by it, and started to cross the 
island, and then leave it for many a long day. 

He had a bundle with one brush, one comb, a 
piece of yellow soap, and two changes of linen, 
one for himself, and one for his little Grace— 
item, his fiddle, and a reaping hook; for it was 
a late harvest in the north, and he foresaw he 
should have to work his way and play his way, 
or else beg, and he was too much of a man for 
that. His child’s face won her many a ride ina 
wagon, and many a cup of milk from humble 
women standing at their cottage doors. 

Now and then he got a day’s work in the fields, 
and the farmer’s wife took care of little Grace, 
and washed her linen, and gave them both clean 
straw in the barn to lie on, and a blanket to cov- 
er them. Once he fell in with a harvest-home, 
and his fiddle earned him ten shillings, all in six- 
pences. But on unlucky days he had to take his 
fiddle under his arm, and carry his girl on his 
back: these unlucky days came so often that 
still as he travelled his small pittance dwindled. 
Yet half-way on this journey fortune smiled on 
him suddenly. It was in Derbyshire. He went 
a little out of his way to visit his native place— 
he had left it at ten years old. Here an old maid, 
his first cousin, received Grace with rapture, and 
Hope pottered about all day, reviving his boyish 
recollections of people and places. He had left 
the village ignorant; he returned full of various 
knowledge ; and so it was that in a certain de- 
spised field, all thistles and docks and every 
known weed, which field the tenant had con- 
demned as a sour clay unfit for cultivation, Will- 
iam Hope found certain strata and other signs 
which, thanks to his mineralogical studies and 
practical knowledge, sent a sudden thrill all 
through his frame. “ Here’s luck at last!” said 
he. “My child! my child! our fortune is made.” 

The proprietor of this land, and indeed of the 
whole parish, was a retired warrior, Colonel Clif- 
ford. Hope knew that very well, and hurried to 
Clifford Hall, all on fire with his discovery. 

He obtained an interview without any difficulty. 
Colonel Clifford, though proud as Lucifer, was ac- 
cessible and stiffly civil to humble folk. He was 
gracious enough to Hope; but, when the. poor 
fellow let him know he had found signs of coal 
on his land, he froze directly ; told him that two 
gentlemen in that neighborhood had wasted their 
money groping the bowels of the earth for coal, 
because of delusive indicetions on the surface of 
the soil; and that for his part, even if he was 
sure of success, he would not dirty his fingers 
with coal. “TI believe,” said he, “the northern 
nobility descend to this sort of thing ; but then 
they have not smelled powder, and seen glory, and 
served her Majesty. J have.” 

Hope tried to reason with him, tried to get 
round him. But he was unassailable as Gibral- 
tar, and soon cut the whole thing short by say- 
ing: “There, that’s enough. I am much obliged 
to you, sir, for bringing me information you 
think valuable. You are travelling—on foot— 
short of funds perhaps. Please accept this trifle, 
and — and — good- morning.” He retreated at 
marching pace, and the hot blood burned his 
visitor’s face. An alms! 

But on second thoughts he said: “ Well, I have 
offered him a fortune, and he gives me ten shil- 
lings. One good turn deserves another.” So he 
pocketed the half-sovereign, and bought his lit- 
tle Grace a neck-handkerchief, blue with white 
spots; and so this unlucky man and his child 
fought their way from west to east, till they 
reached that place where we introduced them to 
the reader. 

That was an era in their painful journey, be- 
cause until then Hope’s only anxiety was to find 
food and some little comfort for his child. But 
this morning little Grace had begun to cough, a 
little dry cough that struck on the father’s heart 
like a knell. Her mother had died of consump- 
tion: were the seeds of that fatal malady in her 
child? . If so, hardship, fatigue, cold, and priva- 
tion would develop them rapidly, and she would 
wither away into. the grave before his eyes. So 
he looked down on her in an agony of foreboding, 
and shivered in his shirt sleeves, not at the cold, 
but at the future. She, poor girl, was, like the 
animals, blessed with ignorance of everything 
beyond the hour; and soon she woke her father 
from his dire reverie with a ery of delight. 

“Oh, what’s they ?” said she, and beamed with 
pleasure. Hope followed thé direction of her 
blue eyes, open to their full extent; and lo! there 
was a little fleet of swans coming round a bend 
of the river. Hope told her all about the royal 
birds, and that they belonged to sovereigns in 
one district, to cities in another. Meantime the 
fair birds sailed on, and passed stately, arehing 
their snowy necks. on. them, and 
for a day or two her discourse was of swans. 

At last, when very near the goal; misfortunes 
multiplied. They came into a town on a tidal 
river, whence they could hope to drift down to 
their destination for a shilling or two; but here 
Hope spent his last farthing on Grace’s supper 
at an eating-house, and had not wherewithal to 
pay for bed or breakfast at the humble inn. 
Here, too, he took up the local paper, praying 
Heaven there might be some employment adver- 
tised, however mean, that so he might feed his 
girl, and not let the fiend Consumption take her 
at a gift. 





No, there was nothing in the advertising col- 
umn, but in the body of the paper he found a 
paragraph to the effect that Mr. Samuelson, of 
Hull, had built a gigantic steam vessel in that 
port, and was going out to New Zealand in her 
on her trial trip, to sail that morning at high 
tide, 6.45 a.m., and it was now nine. 

How a t in a paper can blast a 
man! Bereavement, Despair, Lost Love—they 
come like lightning in a single line. Hope turn- 
ed sick at these few words, and down went his 
head and his hands, and he sat all of a heap, 
cold at heart. Then he began to disbelieve in 
everything, especially in honesty. For why? If 
he had only left Liverpool in debt and taken the 
rail, he would have reached Hull in ample time, 
and would have gone out to New Zealand in the 
new ship with money in both pockets. 

But it was no use fretting. Starvation and 
disease impended over his child. He must work, 
or steal, or something. In truth he was getting 
desperate. He picked himself up and went about, 
offering his many accomplishments to humble 
shop-keepers. They all declined him, some civil- 
ly. At last he came to a superior place of busi- 
ness. There were large offices and a handsome 
house connected with it in the rear. At the side 
of the offices were pulleys, cranes, and all the ap- 
pliances for loading vessels, and a yard with 
horses and vans, so that the whole frontage of 
the premises was very considerable. A brass 
plate said, “ R. Bartley, ship-broker and commis- 
sion agent”; but the man was evidently a ship- 
owner and a carrier besides ; so this miscellane- 
ous shop roused hopes in our versatile hero. He 
rapidly surveyed the outside, and then cast hun- 
gry glances through the window of the man’s of- 
fice. It was a bow-window of unusual size, 
through which the proprietor or his employés 
could see a long way up and down the river. 
Through this window Hope peered. Repulses 
had made him timid. He wanted to see the face 
he had to apply to before he ventured. 

But Mr. Bartley was not there. The large of- 
fice was at present occupied by his clerks; one 
of these was Leonard Monckton, a pale young 
man with dark hair, a nose like a hawk, and thin 
lips. The other was quite a young fellow, with 
brown hair, hazel eves, and an open countenance. 
“Many a hard rub puts a point on a man.” So 
Hope resolved at once to say nothing to that pale 
clerk so like a kite, but to interest the open counte- 
nance in him and his hungry child, 

There were two approaches to the large office. 
One, to Hope’s right, through a door and a lobby. 
This was seldom used except by the habitués of 
the place. The other was to Hope’s left, through 
a very small office, generally occupied by an infe- 
rior clerk, who kept an eye upon the work out- 
side. However, this office had also a small win- 
dow looking inward; this opened like a door 
when the man had anything to say to Mr. Bart- 
ley or the clerks in the large office. 

William Hope entered this outer office, and 
found it empty. The clerk happened to be in 
the yard. Then he opened the inner door and 
looked in on the two clerks, pale and haggard, 
and apprehensive of a repulse. He addressed 
himself to the one nearest him; it. was the one 
whose face had attracted him. 

“ Sir, can I see Mr. Bartley ?” 

The young fellow glanced over.the visitor's 
worn garments and dusty shoes, and said, dryly, 
“Hum! if it is for charity, this is the wrong 
shop.” 

“T want no charity,” said Hope, with.a sigh; 
“T want employment. But I do want it very 
badly ; my poor little girl and I are starving.” 

“Then that is a shame,” said the young fellow, 
warmly. “Why, you are a gentleman, aren’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know for that,” said Hope. “ But I 
am an educated man, and I could do the whole 
business of this place. But you see I am down 
in the world.” 

“You look like it,” said the clerk, bluntly. 
“But don’t you be so green as to tell old Bart- 
ley that, or you are done for. No, no; I'll show 
you how to get in here. Wait till half past one. 
He lunches at one, and he isn’t quite such a brute 
after luncheon. Then you come in like Julius 
Cesar, and brag like blazes, and offer “him twen- 
ty pounds’ worth of industry and ability, and 
above all arithmetic, and he will say he has no 
opening (and that is a lie), and offer you fifteen 
shillings, perhaps.” 

“Tf he does, ’ll jump at it,” said Hope, eager- 
ly. “But whether I succeed with him or not, 
take my child’s blessing and my own.” 

His voiee faltered, and Bolton, with a young 
man’s uneasiness under sentiment, stopped him, 
“Oh, come, old fellow, bother all that! hy, we 
areall stumped in turn.” Then he began to chase 
a solitary coin into a eorner of his waistcoat pock- 





et. “Look here, Pil lend you a shilling—pay me 


next week—it will buy the kid a breakfast.. I 
wish I had more, but I want the other for lunch- 
eon. I haven't drawn my screw yet. It is due 
at twelve.” sa 

“T'll take it for my girl,” said Hope, blushing, 
“and because it is offered me by a gentleman and 
like a gentleman.” 

“Granted, for the sake of argument,” said this 
sprightly youth ; and so they parted for the time, 
little dreaming, either of them, what a chain they 


~were weaving round their two hearts, and this 


little business the first link. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE RICH MAN'S CHILD. 


Tar world is very big, and contains hundreds 
of millions who are strangers to each other. Yet 
every now and then this big world seems to turn 
small; so many people whose acquaintance we 
make turn out to be acquaintances of our ac- 
quaintances. This concatenation of acquaint- 
ances is really one of the marvels of social life, 





if one considers the chances against it, owing to 
the size and population of the country. As an 
example of this phenomenon, which we have all 
observed, William Hope was born.in Derbyshire, 
in a small parish which belonged, nearly all of it, 
to Colonel Clifford; yet in that battle for food 
which is, alas! the prosaic but true history of 
men and nations, he entered. an_office in York- 
shire, and there made friends with Colonel Clif- 
ford’s son, Walter, who was secretly dabbling in 
trade and matrimony under the name of Bolton ; 
and this same Hope was to come back, and to ap- 
ply for a place to Mr. Bartley; Mr. Bartley was 
brother-in-law to that same Colonel Clifford, 
though they were at daggers drawn, the pair. 

Miss Clifford, aged thirty-two, had married 
Bartley, aged thirty-seven. Each had got fixed 
habits, and they soon disagreed. In two years 
they parted, with plenty of bitterness, but no scan- 
dal. Bartley stood on his rights, and kept their 
one child, little Mary. He was very fond of her, 
and as the mother saw her whenever she liked, 
his love for his child rather tended to propitiate 
Mrs. Bartley, though nothing on earth would have 
induced her to live with him again. 

Little Mary was two months younger than 
Grace Hope, and, like her, had blue eyes and 
golden hair, But what a difference in her con- 
dition! She had two nurses and every luxury. 
Dressed like a princess, and even when in bed 
smothered in lace; some woman’s eye always 
upon her, a hand always ready to keep her from 
the smallest accident. 

Yet all this care could not keep out sickness. 
The very day that Grace Hope began to cough 
and alarm her father, Mary Bartley flushed and 
paled, and showed some signs of feverishness. 

The older nurse, a vigilant person, told Mr. 
Bartley directly; and the doctor was sent for 
post-haste. He felt her pulse, and said there was 
some little fever, but no cause for anxiety. He 
administered syrup. of poppies, and little Mary 
passed a tranquil night. 

Next day, about one in the afternoon, she be- 
came very restless, and was repeatedly sick. The 
doctor was sent for, and combated the symptoms ; 
but did not inquire closely into the cause. Sick- 
ness proceeds immediately from the stomach ; so 
he soothed the stomach with alkaline mucilages, 
and the sickness abated. But next day alarming 
symptoms accumulated, short breathing, inability 
to eat, flushed face, wild eyes. Bartley telegraph- 
ed to a first-rate London physician. He came, 
and immediately examined the girl’s throat, and 
shook his head; then he uttered a fatal word— 
Diphtheria. 

They had wasted four days squirting petty 

dies at symptoms, instead of finding the 
cause and attacking it, and now he told them 
plainly he feared it was too late—the fatal mem- 
brane was forming, and, indeed, had half closed 
the air-passages. 

Bartley in his rage and despair would have 
driven the local doctor. out of the house, but this 
the London doctor would not allow. He even 
consulted him on the situation, now it was de- 
clared, and, as often happens, they went in for 
heroic remedies since it was too late. 

But neither powerful stimulants nor biting 
draughts nor caustic applications could hinder 
the deadly parchment from growing and grow- 





ng. 

The breath reduced to a thread, no nourish- 
ment possible except by baths of beef tea, and 
similar enemas. Exhaustion inevitable: Death 
certain. 

Such was the hopeless condition of the rich 
man’s child, surrounded by nurses: and physi- 
cians, when the father of the poor man’s child 
applied to the clerk Bolton for that employment 
9 meant bread for his child, and perhaps life 
for her. 


William Hope returned. to his little Grace with 
a loaf of bread he bought.on the road with Bol- 
ton's shilling, and fresh milk in a soda-water 
bottle. 

He found her erying.. She had contrived, aft- 
er the manner of children, to have an accident. 

room was almost bare of furniture, but my 
lady had found a wooden stool that could be 
mounted upon and tumbled off, and she had done 
both, her parent being away, She had bruised 
and sprained her little wrist, and was in the 
depths of despair. 

“ Ah,” said poor Hope, “I was afraid some- 
thing or other would happen if I left you.” 

He took her to the window, and set her on his 
knee, and comforted her. He, cut a narrow slip 
off his pocket handkerchief, wetted it, and bound 
it lightly and deftly réund her wrist, and poured 
consolation into her ear. But soon she interrupt- 
ed that, and flung sorrow to the winds; she ut- 
tered three screams of delight, and pointed eager- 
ly through the window. 

“ Here they be again, the white’swans!” 

looked, and there were two vessels, a 
brig and a bark, creeping. down the river toward 
the sea, with white sails bellying to a gentle breeze 
astern. : 

It is experience that teaches proportion. The 
eye of childhood is wonderfully misled in that 
matter. Promise a little child the moon, and show 
him.the ladder to be used, he sees_nothivg inade- 
quate in the means; so Grace Hope was delight- 
ed with her swans, H 

But Hope, who made it his business to instruct 
her, and not deceive her as some thoughtless par- 
ents do, out of fun,.the wretches, told her, gently, 
they were not swans, but ships. 

She was a little disappointed at that, but in- 
quired what they were doing. 

“ Darling,” said he, “they are going to some 
other land, where honest, hard-working people 
can not starve, and, mark my words, darling,” 
said he—she pricked her little ears at that— 
“you and I shall have to go with them, for we 


» 


are poor. 
“Oh,” said little Grace, impressed by his ‘man- 
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ner as well as his words, and nodded her pretty 
head with apparent wisdom, and seemed geatly 
impressed. 

Then her father fed her with bread and milk, 
and afterward laid her on the bed, and asked 
her whether she loved him. 

“ Dearly, dearly,” said she. 

“Then if you do,” said he, “ you will go to sleep 
like a good girl, and not stir off that bed till I 
come back.” 

“No more I will,” said she. 

However, he waited until she was in an excel- 
lent condition for keeping her promise, being 
fast as a church, 

Then he looked long at her beautiful face, 
wax-like and even-tinted, but full of life after 
her meal, and prayed to Him who loved little 
children, and went with a beating heart fo Mr. 
Bartley’s office. 

But in the short time, little more than an hour 
and a half, which elapsed between Hope’s first 
and second visit, some most unexpected and re- 
markable events took place. 

Bartley came in from his child’s dying bed 
distracted with grief; but business to him was 
the air he breathed, and he went to work as usu- 
al, only in a hurried and bitter way unusual to 
him. He sent out his clerk Bolton with some 
bills, and told him sharply not to return without 
the money; and whilst Bolton, so-called, was 
making his toilette in the lobby, his eye fell on 
his other clerk, Monckton. 

Monckton was poring over the ledger with his 
head down, the very picture of a faithful servant 
absorbed in his master’s work. 

But appearances are deceitful. He had a 
small book of his own nestled between the led- 
ger and his stomach. It was filled with hiero- 
glyphics, and was his own betting book. As for 
his brown-study, that was caused by his owing 
£100 in the ring, and not knowing how to get it. 
To be sure, he could rob Mr. Bartley. He had 
done it again and again by false accounts, and 
even by abstraction of coin, for he had false keys 
to his employer’s safe, cash - box, drawers, and 
desk. But in his opinion he had played this 
game often enough, and was afraid to venture it 
again so soon and on so large a scale. 

"He was so absorbed in these thoughts that he 
did not hear Mr. Bartley come to him; to be sure, 
he came softly, because of the other clerk, who 
was washing his hands and brushing his hair in 
the lobby. 

So Bartley’s hand fell gently, but all in a mo- 
ment, on Monekton’s shoulder, and they say the 
shoulder is a sensitive part in conscious rogues. 
Anyway, Monckton started violently, and turned 
from pale to white, and instinctively clapped both 
hands over his betting book. 

“Monckton,” said his employer, gravely, “I 
have made a very ugly discovery.” 

Monckton began to shiver. 

“Periodical errors in the balances, and the 
errors always against me.” 

Monckton began to perspire. Not knowing 
what to say, he faltered, and at last stammered 
out, “ Are you sure, sir?” 

“Quite sure. I have long seen reason to sus- 
pect. it, so last night 1 went through all the books, 
and now Iam sure. Whoever the villain is, I 
will send him to prison if I can only catch him.” 

Monckton winced and turned his head away, 
debating in his mind whether he should affect 
indignation and sympathy, and pretend to court 
inquiry, or should wait till lunch-time, and then 
empty the cash box and bolt. 

Whilst thus debating, these words fell unex- 
pectedly on his ear: 

“ And you must help me.” 

Then Monckton’s eyes turned this way and 
that in a manner that is common among thieves, 
and a sardonic smile curled his pale thin lip. 

“It is my duty,” said the sly rogue, demurely. 
Then, after a pause, “ But how ?” 

Then Mr. Bartley glanced at Bolton in the 
lobby, and not satisfied with speaking under his 
breath, drew this ill-chosen confidant to the other 
end of the office. 

“Why, suspect everybody, and watch them. 
Now there’s this clerk Bolton: I know nothing 


about him; I was taken by his looks. Have 
your eye on him.” 
“T will, sir,” said Monckton, eagerly. He drew 


a long breath of relief. For all that, he was glad 
when a voice in the little office announced a 
visitor. 

It was a clear, peremptory voice, short, sharp, 
incisive, and decisive. The clerk called Bolton 
heard it in the lobby, and scuttled into the street 
with a rapidity that contrasted drolly enough with 
the composure and slowness with which he had 
been brushing his hair and titivating his nascent 
whiskers, 

A tall, stiff military figure literally marched 
into the middle of the office, and there stood like 
a sentinel. 

Mr. Bartley could hardly believe his senses. 

“Colonel Clifford !” said he, roughly. 

“You are surprised to see me here ?” 

“Of course I am. May I ask what brings 
you ?” 

“That which composes all quarrels and squares 
all accounts— Death.” 

Colonel Clifford said this solemnly, and with 
less asperity. He added, with a glance at Monck- 
ton, “ This is a very private matter.” 

Bartley took the hint, and asked Monckton to 
retire into the inner office. 

As soon as he and Colonel Clifford were alone, 
that warrior, still standing straight as a dart, de- 
livered himself of certain short sentences, each 
of which seemed to be propelled, or indeed jerk- 
ed out-ofshim, by some foreign power seated in 
his breast. 

“My sister, your injured wife, is no more.” 

“Dead! This is very sudden. I am very, 
very sorry. I—” 

Colonel Clifford looked the word “ Humbug,” 
and continued to expel short sentences.” 





“On her death-bed she made me promise to 
give you my hand. There it is.” 

His hand was propelled out, caught flying by 
Bartley, released, and drawn back again, all by 
machinery it seemed. 

“She leaves you £20,000 in trust for the bene- 
fit of her child and yours—Mary Bartley.” 

“ Poor, dear Eliza.” 

The Colonel looked as less high-bred people 
do when they say “Gammon,” but proceeded 
civilly though brusquely. 

“In dealing with the funds you have a large 
discretion. Should the girl die before you, or 
unmarried, the money lapses to your nephew, my 
son, Walter Clifford. He is a scapegrace, and 
has run away from me; but I must protect his 
just interests. So as a mere matter of form I 
will ask you whether Mary Bartley is alive.” 

Bartley bowed his head, 

Colonel Clifford had not heard she was ill,so 
he continued: “In that case”—and then, inter- 
rupting himself for a moment, turned away to 
Bartley’s private table, and there emptied his 
pockets of certain documents, one of which he 
wanted to select, 

His back was not turned more than half a 
minute, yet a most expressive pantomime took 
place in that short interval. 

The nurse opened a door of communication, 
and stood with a rush at the threshold: indeed, 
she would have rushed in but for the stranger. 
She was very pale, and threw up her hands to 
Bartley. Her face and her gesture were more 
expressive than words, 

Then Bartley, clinging by mere desperate in- 
stinct to money he could not hope to keep, flew 
to her, drove her out by a frenzied movement of 
both hands, though he did not touch her, and 
spread-eagled himself before the door, with his 
face and dilating eyes turned toward Colonel 
Clifford. 

The Colonel turned and stepped toward him 
with the document he had selected at the table. 
Bartley went to meet him. 

The Colonel gave it to him, and said it was a 
copy of the will. 

Bartley took it, and Colonel Clifford expelled 
his last sentences. 

“We have shaken hands. Let us forget our 
past quarrels, and respect the wishes of the dead.” 

With that he turned sharply on both heels, and 
faced the door of the little office before he moved ; 
then marched out in about seven steps, as he had 
marched in, and never looked behind him for two 
hundred miles. 

The moment he was out of sight, Bartley, with 
his wife’s will in his hand and ice at his heart, 
went to his child’s room. The nurse met him, 
erying, and said, “A change”—mild but fatal 
words that from a nurse’s lips end hope. 

He came to the bedside just in time to see the 
breath hovering on his child’s lips, and then 
move them as the summer air stirs a leaf. 

Soon all was still, and the rich man’s child was 
clay. 

The unhappy father burst into a passion of 
grief, short but violent. Then he ordered the 
nurse to watch there,and let no one enter the 
room; then he staggered back to his office, and 
flung himself down at his table and buried his 
head. To do him justice, he was all parental 
grief at first, for his child was his idol. 

The arms were stretched out across the ta- 
ble; the head rested on it; the man was utterly 
crushed, 

Whilst he was so, the little office door opened 
softly, and a pale, worn, haggard face looked in. 
It was the father of the poor man’s child in mor- 
tal danger from privation and hereditary consump- 
tion, That haggard face was come to ask the 
favor of employment, and bread for his girl, from 
the rich man whose child was clay. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE HIGHEST MONUMENTS IN 
THE WORLD. 


See illustration on page 140. 


GLANCE at our engraving of the highest 
JA monuments of the world will show that ad- 
miration for size is not exclusively American, 
for every country, with the sole exception of an- 
cient Hellas, has loved to boast of having some- 
thing bigger than its neighbors. In fact the 
erection of a large edifice proves the possession 
by its builders of large material resources, large 
supplies of skilled labor—the results of years of 
peace and orderly government—great persever- 
ance, pride in the past, and confidence in the fu- 
ture. The large work is the outcome of the wide 
organization. The exception of Greece tends to 
prove the rule; for she, in her days of glory, was 
a warring crowd of petty states, without national 
aims or impulses. The oldest, and still the lar- 

t of the world’s monuments, the Pyramid of 
Cheops (No. 39), covers thirteen acres of ground, 
measured originally 480 feet in height, and con- 
tained 89,000,000 cubic feet of stone. No won- 
der the traveller “ feels giddy” in thinking of the 
ages of order and science that must have pre- 
ceded the erection of such an artificial mountain. 
The pyramidal form has not been much repeated 
by modern nations; they have preferred to at- 
tain height at less cost, and with more grace, by 
the dome or the spire. The highest dome in the 
world is that of St. Peter’s, at Rome (No. 43), 
which its arehitect described as the Pantheon of 
Agrippa (No. 57) raised in the air. The dome of 
St. Paul’s, London (No. 32), 360 feet from the floor 
line to the cross, was for a long time the second 
in altitude, but is now overtopped by St. Isaac’s 
in St. Petersburg (No, 3), the most costly archi- 
tectural failure in the world. But the dome nev- 
er became thoroughly naturalized north of the 
Alps, and the great churches of Germany, France, 
and England preferred to raise heavenward the 
lighter and airier spire. 





The spires of Cologne (38), completed with the 
completion of German unity, were planned by 
the original architect to be 510 feet high, and 
his modern successor has carried out the design. 
Strasburg (31), weak in outline, ungraceful, and 
filled with useless tracery, stands 468 feet high. 
Amiens, the pride of French cathedrals (35), has 
a spire 440 feet high from the pavement; while 
Salisbury (29) measures 400 only, although the 
latter, from the better proportion between the 
spire and the body of the church, is the more 
striking of the two, Russia, in her attempts at 
Western civilization, has sought to reproduce the 
spire as well as the dome, but equally without 
success. The tall, needle-like spire of the Ar- 
senal Church in St. Petersburg (5), which rises 
364 feet in air on the Basilica built by Peter the 
Great, is not a graceful feature. The true Rus- 
sian style is seen in the tower of Ivan the Great 
at Moscow (1), which measures 269 feet, with the 
cross. It is at the base octagonal, with the up- 
per part circular, surmounted by a bulb-like globe, 
and is inspired by the same feeling as the Kitab- 
Minar, the “ Pillar of Victory,” which stands amid 
the ruins of the old capital of the Mogul con- 
querors of India. The pagoda of Dschaggernath, 
the famous temple of Orissa, whose car used to 
figure in our childhood’s tales, is 192 feet. The 
obelisk and pillar are the commonest forms of mon- 
uments, and the most ineffective and ridiculous ; 
the column, grand as one of an order, isa ruin when 
it stands alone; the obelisk, solemn and severe in 
ite place before the portals of a temple looking over 
the Nile Valley, loses its whole effect when buried 
in foliage or overtopped by neighboring edifices. 
Hitherto the buildings we have been describing 
are works of ornament rather than practical util- 
ity, but the Brooklyn Bridge (22) and the great 
Saxony viaduct (62) tower above many more 
vaunted structures, 

Colossal statues are becoming comparatively 
common in these days. The figure of Peter the 
Great (4), long the triumph of art, has been far 
surpassed by the gigantic Germania (28) just in- 
augurated on the Rhine bank, the Bavaria (17) 
at Munich, and the Hermann (10) at Detmold. 
But all these will be dwarfed by the statue of 
Liberty (9) soon to be erected in our harbor, A 
hideous combination of a truncated pyramid and 
a colossal figure is the Hercules (58) at Wil- 
helmshohe, Cassel; the figure alone is thirty feet 
high ; it stands at the head of an artificial cascade 
900 feet long. The cost of this arrangement is said 
to have been over ten millions of dollars, and was 
defrayed. by the sums paid by Great Britain for 
the Hessian troops sent to America. Last but 
not least in our monuments of the world is the 
Washington Monument at Washington (64), not 
yet completed. 





LOVE’S DOUBT. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF CAMPOAMOR. 


Trestine in thee, I tremble with vague fear, 

O thou, my agony and my delight. 

Thy radiant love is hidden from my sight 

By a dread, ghostly shadow, always near; 

A subtle mystery hovers on thy brow. 

My bosom, terror-stricken, throbs and burns, 

Love’s restful peace to jealous anguish turns; 

I fain would hate thee, worshipping thee now. 

O holy virtue, comforter divine, 

Clearness of vision grant, that I may see 

Her truth and honor equal unto mine. 

From groundless fear, O Eros, set me free! 

Far sweeter to believe a false heart trne 

Than faith and love by cruel doubts undo. 
Hexen 8. Conant, 








GERMAN ART EMBROIDERY. 


HE industry of German women is proverbial. 
Through every grade of the many- graded 
German civilization, from the peasant with her 
lace bobbins to the countess with her tambour 
frame, this thrifty and praiseworthy spirit is 
manifest, and every so-called leisure moment 
finds the deft fingers busily working out some 
unique design on linen, silk, or velvet. Fortu- 
nately the country has an art of its own—an art 
that, far from confining itself to palace and gal- 
lery, pervades the humbler walks of life, and gives 
evidence of its presence in mural adornment and 
the decoration of household utensils and furni- 
ture. Consequently the German woman, in what 
station of life soever she be, has but to turn an 
intelligent eye upon some quaint tankard of Bo- 
hemian glass, some curious pitcher of blue and 
gray Eisenach ware, on a bit of porcelain, a cup 
or platter, even on the panel of brilliant Nurem- 
berg wood- mosaic in the door of her ancient 
wooden dresser, or, wanting these, to some dainty 
scroll over her own or her neighbor’s doorway, 
and choose her design, appropriate for the ma- 
terials she intends to embroider. Form and col- 
or she has always at hand, and the results of this 
German industry are marvellously beautiful spe- 
cimens of decorative art needle-work and models 
of color and design. 
Take, for example, the embroidery of linen— 
a favorite pastime with German housewives; a 
tea cloth one and a half yards square has a bor- 
der which is the counterpart of the common pat- 
tern on Dresden (properly Meissen) china. This 
pattern is known as the “onion design,” and is 
wrought upon linen in white and dark and light 
blue German cottons; the flowers and leaves are 
in laid work of white cotton, outlined and shaded 
with dark and light blue. The fringe of white 
linen thread, judiciously mixed with the colored 
cottons, is knotted into the cloth. This pattern 
is much in use among the women of the upper 
classes, and a noted Potsdam countess takes a 
honsewife’s honest pride in setting forth a table 
on which the service, cloth, and napkins show 
this chaste and unique design. Another curious 
device is applied to a tray cloth. At their after- 
noon “ coffees’”” German ladies not only employ 
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the conventional! round table, but likewise a stand 
of polished mahogany (corresponding, although 
larger, to a butler’s tray). Over this large tray 
is thrown a long linen scarf, its width being the 
length of the tray, and its length falling in long 
ends from the front and back. Across each end 
is a deep band of embroidery. The design is a 
row of three or four large dragons couchant, sep- 
arated and encircled by a graceful arabesque. 
The colors used for this pattern are called “old 
German,” i. e., Turkey red and navy blue. The 
dragons are embroidered solidly in red, the seroll 
in blue. A deep drawn-work border, and heavy 
fringe into which the red and blue cottons are 
knotted, give the required finish. There is an 
endless variety of these quaint designs, and the 
ingenious needle-worker in applying them to ap- 
propriate materials can always be sure of pro- 
ducing a truly artistic effect. 

The following description will furnish the 
American woman of average cunning in the art 
of embroidery with useful hints in respect to 
choice table-linen. An imported German cloth 
serves as model, 

A linen cloth, two and a half yards long and 
two yards wide, is divided across its width into 
five spaces alternately broad and narrow. The 
two narrow spaces are outlined with the Kensing- 
ton stitch in dark blue German embroidery cot- 
ton. The two bands thus formed are embroid- 
ered throughout their length in a rich and heavy 
scroll design. For this both dark and light blue 
cottons are used, the dark predominating. The 
broad bands or spaces contain each an appropri- 
ate motto or quotation indicative of good cheer 
and hospitality. For example, a trio of French 
quotations commencing, “ Bon vin, bow appétit, 
bon humeur,” or a Shakespearean sentence, di- 
vided thus, “ Now good digestion —wait on ap- 
petite,—and health on both.” The letters are 
wrought in light blue. At each end of all three 
broad spaces is a curious little scroll two to three 
inches long and one and a half to two in width, 
embroidered in dark blue. The napkins for this 
cloth are generally fourteen inches square, divided 
and embroidered like the larger cover, with this 
exception: the spaces are equal. Any color can 
be used in working this design, but the Germans 
prefer dark and light blue, these being the tradi- 
tional colors for these curiously traditional cloths. 
For a finish, the linen has a very narrow hem, one- 
fifth of an inch in width, above which the fringe, 
consisting of white linen thread mixed with the 
colored cottons, is knotted in. 

It is not to be expected that every household 
will possess specimens of Dresden china from 
which to copy the designs first mentioned; but 
among the choice pieces of porcelain in the bric- 
a-brae cabinet there may be found some great- 
grandmother’s cherished tea-cup, with quaint de- 
vice of blue and white, or some bit of French 
china, curicusly gilt, that may suggest designs for 
linen embroidery. 

German cottons have been largely imported 
during the past year, and the importations of 
German designs by the art societies, together with 
the progress made and skill attained by American 
women in the matter of linen drawn-work, are 
suggestive facts, and point to the substitution of 
German cottons for crewels when linen is the 
material to be used. Silk may likewise be em- 
ployed in embroidering china designs, but this 
is only advisable when the article is intended to 
be purely a decorative, not a practical one, as in 
the case of table-linens. An exquisite design 
(copied from china, and consisting of curiously 
conventional bulbs, leaves, and flowers springing 
sheaf-like from a graceful pedestal) is wrought 
on a simple piece of white linen in one shade of 
pale gold silk. The embroidery is solid, and the 
effect rich and novel in the extreme. This piece 
has been exhibited at the rooms of the Society of 
Decorative Art, where it was received and greatly 
admired, 





FLOATING ISLANDS. 


4 domes “gently undulating pasture-lands” are 
. no new feature of “delightsome beauty.” 
Long, long ago, even in Pliny’s day, such moving 
masses of color and life stirred his ready pen. 
Some described by him near Rome were covered 
with waving reeds, swaying rushes, and a wealth 
of gayest bloom, and scores of sheep and lambs 
found shelter, rest, and food thereon. It is, un- 
der his facile touch, a picture to linger in one’s 
memory, such a picture as no artist could portray 
on canvas. 

Upon a lake in Eastern Prussia there is a 
similar extent of ample feeding-grounds, and as 
well in profuse variety great store of vegetable 
growth. 

Accumulations of drift-wood seem to form the 
groundwork, Over this heavy interlacing of root 
and branch there gathers gradually a prolific soil, 
in which lie seeds of many plants and grains. In 
the upspringing of tender herbage, in shaded fern 
growths, and hidden among shrubberies rich in 
extended low-running branchlets, many varieties 
of feathered folk find happy homes, their gay 
plumage glittering in sunlight, their cheerful 
songs enlivening the twilight hours. 

Such floating islands may be seen off the mouth 
of the Ganges, and no less our beautiful “ West- 
ern world” can show as broad and as rich an ex- 
tent of floating islands. Herein there is much 
dispute of territory, serpents, alligators, and other 
troublesome neighbor folk claiming the foremost 
places of beauty. That these moving tenement 
lands are one of the provisions of Providence for 
distributing many species of animals, birds, and 
other creatures, and, as well, carrying to other 
lands many varieties of plants, there can be no 
question. 

The primitive Aztees covered rafts of woven 
reeds and rushes with a fertile sediment, and “ on 
these artificial gardens, sometimes two or three 
hundred feet in length, these busy people culti- 
vated flowers and vegetables for market.” 
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THE HIGHEST MONUMENTS AND BUILDINGS IN THE WORLD.—{See Pacer 139.] 


1. Tower of Ivan Veliki, Moscow, 269 feet. 2. “King of Bells,” Moscow, 18 feet. 8. St. Isaac’s Cathedral, St. Petersburg, 419 feet. 4. Statne of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg, 46 feet. 5. Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Petersburg, 454 feet. 6. Spire of the Admiralty, St. Petersburg, 202 feet. 7. Sucharew Tower, Moscow, 244 feet. 8. Britannia Bridge, Bangor, 207 feet. 9, Bartholdi’s Statue of 
Liberty, New York, 282 feet. 10. Hermann Monument, Detmold, 184 feet, 11. The Duomo, Milan, 358 feet. 12. The Rathhaus, Berlin, 260 feet. 13, Sphinx of Ghizeh, 41 feet. 14. Kutab-Minar, Delhi, 
245 feet. 15. Antwerp Cathedral, 403 feet. 16. Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 156 feet. 17. Statue of Bavaria, Munich, 100 feet. 18. Pagoda of Dschaggernath, 192 feet. 19. The Fire Column, London, 194 feet. 
20. Chartres Cathedral, 877 feet. 21. Column of Victory, Berlin, 200 feet. 22. East River Bridge, New York, 295 feet. 28. Aqueduct of Segovia, 108 feet. 24. St. Peter’s Church, Rostock, 413 feet. 
2. Aqueduct, Alcantara, 226 feet. 26. Trajan’s Pillar, Rome, 150 feet. 27. St. Elizabeth’s Church, Breslau, 355 feet. 28. Germania Monument at the Niederwald, 130 feet. 29. Salisbury Cathedral, 400 feet. 
80. Rotunda of the Vienna Exposition, 280 feet. 31. Strasburg Cathedral, 468 feet. 82. St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 360 feet. 83. Lubeck Cathedral, 395 feet. 34. St. Nicholas’s Church, Hamburg, 473 feet. 
85. Amiens Cathedral, 440 feet. 86. Pyramid of Chefren, 437 feet. 87. Rouen Cathedral, 489 feet. 88. Cologne Cathedral, 510 feet. 89. Pyramid of Cheops, 450 fect. 40. St. Michael's Church, Hamburg, 
448 feet. 41. Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna, 449 feet. 42. St. Martin’s Church, Landshut, 485 feet. 43. St. Peter’s Church, Rome, 438 feet. 44, Giralda Tower, Seville Cathedral, 365 feet. 45. Marien 
Kirche, Lubeck, 405 feet. 46. Freiburg Cathedral, 410 feet. 47. Cathedral Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, 355 feet. 48.. Magdeburg Cathedral, 348 feet. 49. Ulm Minster, 270 feet. 50. Brandenburg Gate, 
Berlin, 85 feet. Si. Alexander Column, St. Petersburg, 165 feet. 52. Dome of the Hétel des Invalides, Paris, 344 feet. 53. Obelisk of Luxor, Paris, 74 fect. 54. Leaning Tower of Pisa, 187 feet. 55. Hotel 
de Ville, Brussels, 354 feet. 56. July Column, Paris, 144 feet. 57. Pantheon, Rome, Diameter of the Rotunda, 134 feet. 58. Colossal Statne of Herenles, Cassel, 524 feet. 59. Vendéme Column, Paris, 
164 feet. 60. Church of Notre Dame, Paris, 211 feet. 61. Leaning Tower of Garisenda, Bologna, 272 feet. 62, Gdltzschthal Viaduct, Saxony, 286 feet. 63. Obelisk, Lateran Piazza, Rome, 95 feet, 
64. Washington Mouument, 525 feet. 
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THE MODEL’S BREAKFAST—A SKETCH IN THE STUDIO OF OUR VALENTINE ARTIST.—Draws oy F. 8. Cavrcn. 
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i “WITH QUINTISES ARRAYED, ALL LOYAL SERVICE MADE” “LET THERE BE GIVEN HONOR, WHEN ’TIS JUST.” 
7 At a grand nuptial banquet held in the thirteenth century, the nobility, 

desiring to inaugurate decidedly new styles, came forth arrayed in vests of silk 
called “ contoises” or “ quintises,” so designated to express a fanciful quaint- 
ness. This peculiar apparelment consisted of “upper or super tunics, sleeve- 
less or nearly so, 
bordered with van- 
dyking or scallop- 
ing”; this edge 
was notched or 











‘SucceepineG Thothmes I. was a queen called “ Amunneit-gori,” and if tradition 
speaks truly, she was a wide-awake woman, keeping herself abreast with the 
spirit of the age, and intelligently informing herself of everything that might 
advance her subjects ; some affect to doubt her identity, but proofs remain 
that may not be questioned. It is affirmed that several monuments to her 
predecessor express her honest and reverent regard; that an elegant edifice 
under the Ooorneli 
rocks, and the 
great obelisks of 





broidered. 

Knights, to in- 
dicate no less de- 
votion at fashion’s 
shrine, appeared 
with shoalder and 
girdle scarfs, “d 
la quintise.” 

At a noted cor- 
onation feast, Al- 
exander of Scot- 
land offered fealty 


Karnak and else- 
where, were erect- 
ed by her order. 
The diseovery of 
glass is satisfac- 
torily proved as 
having then been 
known by the 
finding of a large 
bead bearing the 
name of this 
queen, 


and royal service 
with a“ quentyse,” 
and one hundred 
knights “ horsed 
and arrayed,” 


ONWARD AND 
UPWARD, 
We of the pre 


Sent age are hot 
the first “who 
have thought the 
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GOD-CAKES. 

THESE are pre- 
pared for New- 
Year's Day, are tri- 
angular ia shape, 
half an inch thick, 
and filled with a 
kind of mince- 
meat, Halfpenny 
cakes of this style 
are cried through 
the London streets, 
and every child 
must have one; 
others, larger in 
size and of higher 
price, are made 
ready for house- 


matter over.’ 

There is a rec 
ord concerning the 
reign of Queen 
Mary showing that 
in the head and 
heart of royalty 
“ were cogitations 
wise.” Of her 
clemency Queen 
Mary ippointed 
Lady Berkeley a 
Justice of the 
Peace in Glouces- 
tershire, and Lady 
Rous “ of the quo- 





rum for Suffolk, 
holders of ampler who did usually 
means, “Te: fs sit on the bench 
an old-established at assizes and 
Coventry custom,” sessions among 
says an old, well- other justices 
known English Fig. 1.—Lace Care. Fig. 2.—Lace Cap anp CoLiar. Fig. 3.—Pxastron or Emprorwery AND Lact ladio—girt 
writer, For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 26. For description see Supplement. ord,” 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Orroman Sitk Recerrion Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 Fig. 3.—Pe.isse vor Girt rrou 14 10 16 Fig. 4.—Woo. axp Sirk Costume, anp 
Toerre.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 133.] Years OLD. YEARS OLD. Frearner Care. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supplement For pattern and description see Supple- 
0. VL, Figs, 28-87, ment, No. VIL, Figs, 38-45, No, VIL, Figs, 46-51. : ment, No. LX., Figs, 52 and 53. ¥ 
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RHUBARB. 


ARLY in the present century an English hor- 
ticulturist decided to make a business of cul- 
tivating for the market that “culinary luxury” 
we term rhubarb. His first venture was five 
bunches, offered by his sons, Alas! only three of 
them were sold that day. But the fame of these 
spread, and at their second trial ten were imme- 
diately taken, and very soon the cultivation of 
this plant became a necessity as well as a luxury. 





A HANDSOME CARPET. 


CARPET commenced in 1783, for the Great 
JA Hall of the Ambassadors at Versailles, is 
described as having “a border of garlands of 
flowers and arabesques of consummate execu- 
tion. At its corners are four large bouquets of 
roses, after water-color drawings executed by 
Madame Elizabeth, the lovely sister of Louis 
XVI.; and these include every species of rose 
known in France toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century.” This elaborate piece of work 
was from the royal manufactory of the Gobelins. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS AN APPETIZER. 
Dr. Morus Gress, Howard City, Mich., says: 
am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; 
and a good appetizer.”—{ Adv.] 


“T 
it is an agreeable 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Dr. ExpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 
New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 


material 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Jse Buanetr’s Fiavonine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Adv.] 








Curmioatry pure Glycerine is entirely innocuous, 
and in combination with bayberry tallow, as in Bay- 
berry Glycerine Soap, fills the réle of a pure soap, which 
the ladies demand for toilet purposes. Ask your 
droggist, or send 20 cents in stamps, and we will at 
once send you a large cake. Address The Clinton 
M’f’g Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York.—[{Adv.} 





A Coven or Sore Throat should not be neglected. 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy, 
aan give immediate relief. Sold only in boxes.—[ Adv. } 








AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, More 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in Seinen 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovyat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


KNABE : 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone Touch, Workmauship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNARBE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Art Noodle Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiale | or Art Needl ew work. _Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


THIS: INK IS MANUPD BY 


J.H.BONNELL & C0., N.Y. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER | & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Prang’s Satin Valentines, 


From ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


‘THE LION IN LOVE.”’ 


By F. 8. CHURCH. 








FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


IMPROVED PATENT 
FOR 1884. 


Adler & Schoeuhof, 


52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 





For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The only Pannier which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 


The only Pannier which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 

ition of the wearer. 


Ask for Schoenhof’s Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
_ May 9, 1882. —Patented— Feb. 27, 1883. 


- BENTLEY’S 


Perfection Perforating Machine 


For making Stamping Patterns. Send 3c. stamp for 
Circular to CHAS, - BENTLE 
144 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘The PIVOT CORSET. 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 








This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
movement of the wearer, 
making an EASY AND 
ELEGANT FIT. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


EASY T0 BREATHE wut FOY, HARMON, & CO., 


SINGING 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME, 


Warited in every town in the U nited States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
travsparency used, no previous kere of drawing 
or painting necessary. Any one can learn it from 
printed Renttuctions and earn $3 daily at home, besides 
decoratigg your home handsomely with pictures paint- 
ed by your Own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a 2c. 
stamp, sent to us in registered letter or postal note, 
we will forward to any address a beautifully colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a eon a Art Outfit, 
with fall instruction. C irenlars for —_ Address, 
ROMAN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N Endorsed 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 
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“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Homors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eezemas, and eve form of Itching, 
sod akia ona Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 

fhe Bu in, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
oe the Cutroura Remewins. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the Skin Cure, 50 cts., Cuticura Soap, 
an ex uisite Skin Beautifier and only "Medicinal Baby 
soon , and Caticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Puri fier, ti. are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston, 

say- Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











Ee HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s 8 


ific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing 


ly and permanently all an- 





noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., Fiout LEAN. to of Hos the Skin. Ladies 
muy address Mme. East 20th ‘st., N.Y. 





WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 406) 


FOR MARCH. 
Conrents : 

“* Here be Finery!’ she said,” 
Frontispiece. Mlustration for Third Part of “ Judith 
Shakespeare.” From Drawing by E. A. Ausxy; 
St. Louis, 


By Wriu1am Henry Bisuor. With Nineteen Illus- 
trations ; 


The Yorkshire Coast, 
By Wi.t1am-H. Repeine. Llustrated ; 


Judith Shakespeare—lll., 
A Novel. By Wutiam Biacx. With Two Illustra- 
tions by E, A, Ausry; 


Nature’s Serial Story—IV., 
A Novel. By EP. Ros. With Six Ilustrations by 
Wici1aM HAmi-ton Grson and Freperio Drennan ; 


Thé Early American Prasidents, 
By Colonel ‘T. W. Hieeinson. Illustrated ; 


Will Carleton, 
By J.T. Trowsniver. With Portrait; 
Hints on Domestic Decoration, 
By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated; 


The Poetry of the Deaf, 
By Epwarp M. Gatiaupet, Ph.D., LL.D. With Six 
Portraits; 


The Deliverance of Leyden, 
A Poem. By Cuanves F, Riouarvson. Illustrated; 
The Drainage of the Everglades, 
By Witt Wa.tace Harney. With Ten Maps; 
Short Stories: 
THE PICTURE—L By Cuanues Reape. 
LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH. 
THE OLD TOWN 


By WittiaM M. Baxer. 
¥-COUNCILLOR. By J. R. Tart. 


Poems 
By Watt Wutrman, Frances L. Maor, and Jams 
Lane ALLEN. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Teunyson’s Elevation.—Another Word to Contribn- 
tors.—Private Lives of Public Men.—Mrs. Howe's 
Margaret Fuller.—The Contest of Nightingales. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

March. — The Right of Discovering Other People. 
— Uncle Jim’s Yarn.—A Provocation. —A Little 
Knowledge.—Mr. Bland’s Petition.—Brother Nolly. 
—A Deep Criticism. — An Old Woman's Wit. —A 
Curious Epitaph.—Uncle Sy’s Honesty.—A Clever 
Editor.—"A little more Tempestuous, Pompey.” 

—“Warn’t doing nutting ’tall to ‘em.”"—Worth a 
Licking.—The Silver-Wedding Guest.—The Value 
of Imagination.—The Author of “ Speak Gently.” 
— 4, Correction. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 







‘Per Vear: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. eeetes secsecoresccccs OO OO 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. coerce 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR,........... covcs, 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ os 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE ar 
One Year (52 Numbers)..............2.20005 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazan begin with 
the first numbers for Jannary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prors.x with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Pxop.s# sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents pér number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratnivousiy on application | to Harresr & B 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic. poo! Waves. 


SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural 
pearance. 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded, From $5 
upward, 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs. 
from $8 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each. 

The so-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfuliy 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. ‘Hair bought and ex- 


oe UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line <? and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. Marshall's Adonmine, for Dyeing 
| oe Ml Pon the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stampin 
ery, Third 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th ‘Ste me near 6th ith New York. 


BARBOUR’S 





es: Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 





Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with fall particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 

cents. 

















Pa ge Thread on 
is (200 yards), in 
hite and W. Brown. 


jally ada pted for 
as Etee Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each. 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
CHINE Work. 
‘or sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the comniy. 


The Barbour Brothers Com pany, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.@. Box 1654, New York. 


p42 ES SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Cironte and references. mney Laces and W - 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrvus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


















Remittances should be mad made by Post-Oftice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand Ew agg mailed on receipt of Ten 
Ceuts in Postage Siam 





ADIES’? AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission |. For references and circu- 

lar, address Jutia R. Coneavon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 
SHOPPIN promptly doe. NoCom- 
circular, &c., 


harged. For dress 
pg p> BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every Desorirrion 
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FRENCH SATINES, 
Linen Lawns, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cambrics, and Percales, — 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Choice new patterns, many exclusive styles, now open. 
Samples sent. 


All-Silk Colored Ottomans, 


22 inches wide, 80 different colors, at $1.29 per 
yard—about half the regular price—of the finest manu- 
facture, and warranted to wear. 


Le Boutillier | ° 
Street, 
Brothers ; NEW YORK. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 

J ackets, 
FREE to All. 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 
with 
Six 
Points, 





Of 23d 








Hair 






MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $10 and $123 medium size, $15 
large, $183 with straight or wavy bac Mu 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $ 10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 

On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S&S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington | Street, Boston. Mass. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how 
to make 20 Stitches}including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feath- 
er, etc. Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, 
Piano Cover, etc. Price 86 cents, 
N ACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, anp DARNED 
48 LACE PATTERNS. This book bas 50 /llustra- 
tions, including 15 Darned Lace Patterns, Patterns and 
Instructions for making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack 
py a Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 cents. 
st ATTERNS for Java Canvas, Honeycomb, 
a Twins Work. Price 20 cents. Sprott Orern! 
A L These 2 Books and 8 Tidy Patterns for 30 two- 
ceut stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


RY DREER’S GARDEN 





DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systema. Send at once for Dlus- 
trated Circuiar and Liberal gat ry Test 
Machine at your, own home f. 
free of charge. THE MoDOW EL ig G SRM ENT 
DRAFTING ACHINE CO., 6 West i4th Street, 
New Y = City, 





Manufactured ers by th 
een M’r’e Co. ite hy 
corsets have con- 

quered, all competitors. 


DUPLEX 
CORSET : P ny ee —_ 


buckle, and can be made ont any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. oney re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations infringements. Be sure the word 
Dupwex is onevery corset. The great po larity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tem unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
poeta ony song pe rs to the full extent of the 
‘or sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave, 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 

Silks, Satins, 


PATCH WORK. nis": 


great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send eix 2 ct. stamps for 
samples. Write your address plainly. 

a Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. 











eSeiok 
Constable K o 


DRESS FABRICS IN COTTON. 


Are now receiving their Spring selection of 
High-Class Novelties in Cotton Dress Goods, 
comprising Plain and Fancy Turquoise Satteens ; 
Printed Diagonals and Ottomans; Sicilliennes ; 
“ Jacquard” Woven Satteens; Armures; “ An- 
derson Zephyr Ginghams,” Plain, Stripes, and 
Checks, Also, Paris Printed Percale Shirtings, 
&e., &e, 


: Droadway AS 9th ét. 








RESSMAKERS LIKE . A c ‘LOTH where strength 
I is combined with a soft satin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE TWILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States. Can 
be found at J. & C. JOHNSTON'S, 937 Broadway, N.Y. 


O CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 

Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm as 

the CABLE TWILLS, and therefore are the best dress- 
livnines made. Conkutne & Crivvis, , $09 B’ way, N.Y. 


\ EKCHANTS, IF THEY WANT "THEIR SILKS 
I to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 
ings the CABLE TWILLS. Many a silk has been 
condemned one the common silesia or a poor 
een 3 has been used. Can be found at 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 23d Street, 2: 
ADIES, FOR DRESS-LINING, WANT AC LOT H 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dress. 
pA shores, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TWILLS. They We SONS, 90 need. Can be found 
at JAS. A. HEARN & SON’S, 30 West 14th St. iN. Y. 


ah HEC ABL E TWILLS ARE THE TOU GHEST and 
firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 

and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 

JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO.’S, 765 Broadway, N. Y. 














HE CABLE TWIL Ls CAN BE USED IN PLACE | 


of silks or other expensive fabrics, and will prove 
as satisfactory at one sixth the expense. 
of LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 14th Street, N.Y. 





ADIES AND DRESSMAKERS ARE RECOM- | 
| Eagles, Shields, Stars, & Flags, 


| From aces to ten-spots, in colors. Sold by all Sta- 


mended to use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 
linings. They are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings for a lady’s dress ever made. Can be had of 
JOU RNE: AY & BURNH AM, 128 Atlantic St. »Brooklyn, 


* LUSTRA” PAINTING. 


(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) 





This superb art is universally admitted the most | 


refined, elegant decoration for screens, mantel drapery, 
curtains, &c., &c. It is so easily done that it enables 


those who have never painted before to compe te with | 


skilled artists. Complete box of the * Lustra” colors, 
with full printed instruction, costs but $5.00, and will 
paint over #300 worth of exquisite, salable work. 
Circular, giving full dese — tor 2c. stamp. 

-B GDON, Artist. 
Studio, 23 wu nion ‘Square, New York City. 


a WILSON’ 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


oinsaimseny toes Seoasbese te ‘Mac 43 ‘in vthe 
world. Sent on trial. Ware nted & years. 
gone for a pe Catalorue and Circular 

Ass ts Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
ING ACHINE CO., Chicago or New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenusz, New York, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 

















bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, | 
Sculpture, w peony etc. Send 6 cents in stamps for | 


catalogue of o' subjects. Mention this paper. 
SOULE | ‘PHOTOGRAPH co., 
336 ashington St., Boston, Mass, 





CRAZY PATCHWORK siti‘wonks 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of atchwork craze 


fora dollar package of esata Stine tor Joe ates 6 packages ® 
_ Embroidery Silk, assorted colors 20¢, ® package, 6 packages hal 


50 Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no two 
alike, name on, 10c.. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 














Can be had | 


SACRIFICE IN SILKS. 


The balance of our large a of Plain Colored 
FAILLETINE SILKS and SATIN RHADAMES will 
be closed out at 


69 cts.; 


Cost $1.00 to import. Evening and Street Shades. 
Sold to make room for New Summer Silks which are 
arriving dail 

Persons desiring our New Illustrated Catalogue 
(delivered free), now in press, should send their 
hames at once, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 


There, Nellie, what did 
T tell you, you ‘have just 
ruined new dress 








THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, ocorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle. chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless shield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already donble that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Europe or United States. These goods are 
protected by patents and trade marks all over the 
world. 

Beware of imitations. 
trade mark shown abov 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


NATIONAL CARDS. 


American Emblems — Foreign Emblems Used Too 
Long in America—Nationality Triumphant. 
Presidents — Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, and 
Arthur—instead of Kings. 
Goddesses of Liberty instead of 
American Jack Tars for Jacks. 


All genuine goods bear the 





neens. 
The suits are: 


tioners and Newsdealers. Sample pack mailed for 
50 cents. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, Sun 
Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanprer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


INE. gives wonderful growth 
and beauty to Plants, Flowers, 
Hanging - Baskets, &c. 35c. 
Package, by Mail. 


G. 0. GUY, Chemist, 428 Van ren St Shics ago, Ill. 


nee ee S for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all ander 
AMERIC as abe RCHASING CO., P.O, Box 3648, N.Y. 


~ Send six - cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once ) address True & Co., Augusta, Maine 

















SURPLUS CANDIES over our goutiey each, San 
AE 


e- Ree (in 5 1b. boxes only). OUR FINEST 
qos. ND ARE UNEQU ALED IN QUALITY. 
E. HILTON «& CO. Zoo N. Ninth St. Philada. Pa. 


TAMPING PATTERNS AND MATERIALS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for new Catalogue and sam- 
ple of Alphabets. A. BERNARD, Manufacturer, 
401 Canal Street, New York. 
TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DUN LEV EY’S % N, Y. City Purchasing Co., 
Post-Office Box, 2598. We 
will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 


U.S. ; full information for stam Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 
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(hk ORNAMENTS 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


~E \ PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
x No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


-00 samples sent on receipt of price. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 





CRAZY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


Troja. By Dr. Schliemann, 


Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. 
LL.D., Author of 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 
and 4 Maps and Plans. 


Troja. 


By Henry ScHLIEMANN, 
“Tlios,” &e. 
With 150 Woodcuts 
8vo, Cloth, 


Preface by 


$7.50. 


II. 
Physical and Moral Law, 


On the Difference between Pliysical and Moral 
By W. Arruer, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” $1.00. 


Law. 


12mo, Cloth, 


IIT. 


Old Mark Langston, 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. 
JOHNSTON, 


By Ricuarp Matcotm 
lémo, Cloth, $1.00. 


English Men of Letters, 


ADDISON. By W. J. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


CovurtHorr. 12mo, 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Ed- 


ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 


Ear or Lytron (“Owen Meredith”) 
I. (containing Vols. I. and Il. of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood - Engravings, 
MSS., &ec., &e. 


Volume 


and Six Fac-similes of 
12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 


VI. 
God and the Future Life: 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. Natural 
By Cuartes Norpuorr, 
Author of “ Politics for Young Americans,” 


&e. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Theology for Youth. 


VIL. 


Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 


With a Portrait. Library Edition. 
$1.25, 


12mo, Cloth, 


VIII. 


Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, 


By Witiiam Brarkie, Author of “How to Get 
Strong, and How to Stay So.’ With Illustra 
tions. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


_ Oo 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Susan Drummond. By Mrs.J.H. Rippece. 20 cents 


Little Loo. By W. Crarx Russert. 20 cevts, 


Hester. By Mrs. Ovrpuanr. 20 cents. 


One False, Both Fair. 20 cts. 


By Joun B. Harwoon, 
The Canon’s Ward. By 
20 cents. 


James Payn. Ilastrated. 


The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $1.00. 


The Millionaire. 


Thirlby Hall. By W. E. 
-SmMatt. 25 cents. 


20 cents. 


Noreis. Illustrated by 


An April Day. By Putters Prirtiz Jeruson 


15 cts. 


Annan Water. A Romance. 


By Rowerr Bucuanan 
20 cents. 


Jenifer. By Annte Tuomas. 20 cents 


A Great Heiress. By R. E. Franoiston. 15 cents. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Cappy. 20 cents. 


Ire Stewart. By E. Lynn Linton, 20 cents, 


iiaid of Athens. By Justin MoCarrny. 20 cents. 


Under the Red Flag. 
A Noble Wife. 


By M. E. Brappon. 10 cents, 


By Joun Saunpens. 20 centa. 


By James Dr Mince. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 


A Castle in Spain. 


Illustrated 
by E. A. Abbey. 


Cloth, $1.00. 
All in a Garden Fair. 


By Waurer Besant. 20 cents. 


Hearts. By Davip Curistix Murray. 20 cents, 





@™ Hanrer & Beorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

C]™ Hanven’s Cavarouue mailed free on recewpt of 
Nine Cents in stanvps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Patchwork Silk, 20 styles, 10 cts, 
Xxce Sirx Co,, Clintonville, Ct 
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1. “ No, dear boy, I'm not going out this year. It’s the dear girls’ 
innings, you know, and being of a susceptible disposition, 1 might 
fall a victim.” 








8. 
“Dean Groner,—It is just twenty years 
since we had that foolish litile tiff, pt mre 
left me to go West. It is sad that two fond 


“ Qvawnaquons, L. L., January 7, 1884. 






hesrts should be kent asunderfer evermore 
for such a trifle; feeling this, Da@ake advan- 
tage of leap-year, and will go Miestmt-once 
to see you. Linelese my 

in the Mentions 

el. Does it 
Til we 


~~ 
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\ 
See * 
NF 
Pen 








4. Effect of the receipt of the above let- 
ter upon George. 


ag a! 


> 








14. While old Captain Blam was breakfasting the other 


morning, his landlady (a pisces widow of fifty-six) put her 
hend in the door with the remar! » * Peck-a-boo, you dear old 
thing! Did you know it was leap-year ?” 














2. Beginning early, 
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5. Miss Ironmind, being tired of single blessed- 
ness, takes advantage of leap-year, aud proposes, 





7. He tries to escape, but is captured, 

















trothed. 


{ a 
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way to his fate, 
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6. Taking silence for consent, she consid- 
ers berself engaged, aud embraces: be- 





8. And marched off straight- 


RS 


SSA 


























11. Realizing his peril, he acted at once on the defensive, 


12. And at an early hour the following morning fled. 








LEAP-YEAR FANCIES, 

















